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THE IDEAL IN CHURCH-UNITY. 


By Rev. R. DeWitt 


THE miracle of early Christianity is not 
so much that it conquered, as that it ex- 
isted. Its tendency to disunion and schism, 
lamented by Crist in advance, is everywhere 
bemoaned and censured by the New Testa- 
ment writers. While Jesus was with his 
disciples, he had been able to handle 
adroitly all disputes and questions, as to 
pre-eminence, place of worship, Levitical 
and Rabbinical Jaw, and the vast range of 
doctrine on which doubt would now and 
then crop out, but scarcely had he been ‘‘ re- 
ceived up” ere the wrangle over questions 
about matters of belief and practice began ; 
and it has kept up ever since. Lines of 
cleavage in creed, worship, polity, methods 
of work and habits of life and thought have 
rent the Church, and she apparently glories 
in her shame, as much as the great Head 
grieves over it. It matters little that the 
Scripture inveighs against disunity, that a 
Babel of sects on mission fields confuses the 
| pagan mind as to what the Gospel is, that 
divisions and factions area plain contradic- 
tion of simple economic laws, that schism 
has worked havoc in the Christian Church 
from its origin until now, that contemptible 
| and belittling rivalries of denominational 
pride have supplanted the “rivalry of good 
works,” which is a fundamental principle of 
' Christian life, or that divisions have blocked 
the wheels of the Church of God and im- 
measurably hindered the conversion of the 
_ world to Christ, if only one denominational 
_ “ Year-Book ” can make a better showing 
than another. Ideal Church-unity seems an 

ever-receding goal and a tantalizing mockery 
' to our hopes ; and in our moments of lazy 
thinking, we think it were an easier matter 
to make the Great Sahara verdant than to 
fuse the Sects. But is the prayer of Jesus, 
the Christ, to go ungranted forever? Is the 
oneness of the Church everywhere receiving 
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Scriptural command, and everywhere the 
longing. of those who ‘‘ profess and call 
themselves Christians,” to fail of attain- 
ment ? The Church is receiving a good deal 
of criticism nowadays, of a rather caustic 
and salutary kind; but is it to come no 
nearer realizing its mission on Earth than 
it has? Isit to be cajoled by an “ irides- 
cent dream ” of unity, while all the time it 
is more than half-afraid that Church-unity 
is an impossibility ? The sublimity of the 
ideals of Christianity does not render them 
impracticable. 

The question of Church-unity is up to-day 
in a way that is somewhat novel, and at the 
same time depressing. The various denom- 
inations are formulating ultimatums, but 
what isan ultimatum ? Itisa “last word” ; 
a definite, formal, and final proposition ; 
and we are presented with the spectacle of 
an ultimatum absolutely impossible of ac- 
ceptance, formulated by one of the most 
historic, wealthy, and influential branches of 
Christendom, promulgated in articles which 
have ecclesiastical authoritativeness, en- 
dorsed recently on Cis-Atlantic shores by a 
whole bench of Bishops, and showing the 
flavor of finality. Is it a help to have such 
an ultimatum as that? And then as if to 
strengthen that Church in the tenableness 
of its position, a Presbyterian professor 
walks into the arena of debate, olive-branch 
in hand, and concedes the point covered by 
the ultimatum, viz.: that no Church, save 
the Episcopal Church, among Protestant 
sects has, or ever had, an ordained ministry. 
Surely a concession of that sort no Church 
has a right to ask, and to grant it is to de- 
fame the history, insult the intelligence, and 
cheapen the ministry of a great part of 
Christendom. It is only because an ultima- 
tum is not, after all, a final word, because 
the Churchmanship of one age may dictate 
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an ultimatum which the Christianity of a 
succeeding age may reverse, because the 
ultimatum itself is strenuously combated 
within the pale of the Episcopal Church by 
her leading minds, and therefore is ‘‘ ex 
parte,” that the movement toward Church- 
unity is not baffled by this formal deliver- 
ance. Prof. Shields’ book will only prove 
a blessing to the Church by the protest it 
evokes. The Episcopal ultimatum simplifies 
the question, but it postpones the thing it- 
self.. It is a relief to turn from this soz-di- 
sant finality to the proposition of the 
Church, known as the “ Disciples”; a 
Church which endeavors to reproduce 
primitive Christianity, an attempt which 
every other Church thinks it is making, 
too. Hence, when the ‘‘ Campbellites,” or 
‘* Disciples,’’ as they are interchangeably 
called, present their ultimatum: ‘‘ The 
primitive Faith,’’ ‘‘The primitive Sacra- 
ments,” “‘ The primitive Life,” it would be 
accepted by all, but there might be wide 
differences of opinion .as to the status of 
original Christianity. Still an ultimatum of 
that sort is inviting and amiable and re- 
ducible to a workable basis. It does not 
foreclose the question, but leaves it open. 
It were better called an irenicon than an 
ultimatum, and I submit, if any more de- 
nominations are inclined to make some pro- 
posals looking toward Church-unity—and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that they will— 
that they be called by the more Christian 
word irenic, rather then ultimate. Let us 
have an trenicon from each sect. 

Till we have, then, these peace-proposals, 
we must discuss the whole question of 
Church-unity in its theoretic aspects more 
especially. Uniformity of worship, polity, 
creed, and method, is chimerical, undesira- 
ble. We shall never be: ore on the basis 
of absorption in any existing Church. The 
scroll of martyrdom anchors every Church 
in its past, and the Greek schism of the 
11th century and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the 16th have grown into too 
formidable proportions to return to Papal 
rule. They will take any way to the re- 
union of Christendom, except the way of 
stultification. Coercive unity under one 
crook is not ideal, because it is no more 
than juxtaposition; it is not cohesion. 
The Church that claims to be ‘‘the” 
Church is self-convicted of a desire to grow 
by proselytism as much as by legitimate 
methods of propagandism. 

A second method has been honestly 
broached ; and it may be termed a Jaissez- 
faire scheme ; or “ let well enough alone.” 
It advocates the present order of things as 
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ultimate and justifies a bewildering diversity 
of outward form so long as there is growing 
unity of sentiment. It is indeed “‘ good and 
pleasant” to see the various sects ‘‘ dwell to- 
gether ” with growing tolerance and charity. 
Not only sect-making has ceased, but sect- 
ersecution as well. The Church Catholic 
is dominated by a broad spirit of eclecticism, 
not by a narrow principle of ecclesiasticism. 
But this unity of spirit ought not to gender 
to quite so much variety of form ; ought to 
utter itself in the visible Church some way, 
in sympathy, concession, courtesy, combina- 
tion among the sects ; in less waste of energy, 
less jealousy, less clannishness; in more 
unity of plan as well as of purpose. It is 
not ideal nor millennial to see small rural 
communities divided by sectarian rivalries, 
burdened with the support of more 
churches than the population needs, and 
compelled to witness an unwillingness on 
the part of one sect to receive letters of dis- 
mission from another, or allow the min- 
isters of one denomination to preach in the 
—— of another. Some Churches in New 
ngland—I speak locally, so as not to 
generalize ; it may not be so elsewhere— 
grow more by perversions than by conver- 
sions. Is it ideal that any Church of Christ 
should be a veritable Cave of Adullam? 
Spelling Catholicism with a big C, and de- 
nominationalism with a small d; exulting 
first in Christian brotherhood and second in 
sect ; giving to Calvinism, Methodism, Epis- 
copacy, Immersionism, and Independency a 
secondary place in the Kingdon of God, but 
having done that justifying sects in bein 
as clannish as they please, may seem very ami- 
able and plausible, but it is not final. It 


doesn’t make any difference that we say 
‘First Christ, then Sect,” as long as 


we persistently and perversely act on the 
principle ‘‘ First Sect, then Christ.’’ It is, 
indeed, a matter of no small curiosity 
where Christ would worship, if he were to 
come to Earth to-day. 
Theoretically the final solution of the 
vexed question of Church-unity seems to 
many to lie in the plan of Federation, which, 
if I mistake not, was advocated, if not 
originally, at least very soon after it was 
broached, by Pres. McCosh some years ago. 
It is not necessary to sketch even the out- 
line of a plan that is so well known. It is 
illustrated to us vividly by our own federa- 
tion of the states, each sovereign and free . 
and yet having its liberty in bonds under 
the general good of all, as determined by 
the central government at Washington. It 
may be said that freedom in bonds is the 
very best kind of liberty ; any other ends in 
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bald license or anarchy. It may also be said 
that as we have settled the question of 
states’ rights, so we must settle that of 
sects’ rights. Federation emphasizes the 
idea of union, as well as that of independ- 
ency, and would gender to the outward and 
harmonious expression of this inner unity 
of the Church Catholic, while at the same 
time preserving to each Church its creed, its 
ritual, its polity, its liberty. Federation 
would at least redress one glaring wrong, 
viz. : the invasion of territory occupied by 
one sect, by a church of a different name 
without sufficient reason in the needs of the 
field for its existence. Federation would 
thus, as Carlyle would say, “ bring a cosmos 
out of a chaos.” It would settle a good 
many vexed problems on missionary ground. 
It would retire weak and struggling 
churches from fields where others were 
doing, or could do, the work. It would pro- 
duce denominational co-operation, instead 
of denominational competition. 

Federation then is the next step in ad- 
vance ; but it is not the final step. It is not 
the ultimate ideal; it is only a modus vi- 
vendi; a sort of patched-up compromise. A 
United Church—not the ‘‘ United Church 
of the United States” alone, but the United 
Church of the World—Catholic in spirit 
and if not identical, yet homogeneous, in 
form, is to be the grand unifying vision 
before the Church, the ideal slowly trans- 
forming the actual into itself. It should 
embody all that Federation stood for and a 
good deal more. It might preserve its 
federated system of government, so that 
churches which so desired might retain in- 
dependency, and others could put them- 
selves under jurisdictional authority, Epis- 
copal, or Presbyterial. It should retain its 
federated system of government for the 
most effective deployment of its forces. It 
should be cemented together by the same 
simple creed, a creed of essentials, outside 
of which there should be the largest liberty 
of thought. Its priesthood should be con- 
sidered to have parity of ordination, whether 
one derived his through Episcopal hands 
and another through non-Episcopal courses. 
Its worship should be flexible, a ritual with 
liberal allowance for the element of spon- 
taneity. Its sacraments should be two, with 
communion in both kinds for the laity, as it 
was sporadically before the Tridentine de- 
crees, and with baptism administered in the 
form of sprinkling or immersion, that being 
optional with the convert. In it there 
should be liberty of life; no casuistical 
codes. In it there should be righteous- 
ness of life; or the incorporation of all 
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reform-work. In it there should be the 
strict adoption of the ethical and eco 
nomic standards of the Sermon on the 
Mount; a social democracy banded and 
welded together in the fellowship of 
noble aims and deeds. In it there should 
be exemplified the law of Christ in the 
industrial world. In it there should be 
gathered all that was best in every branch 
of the Christian Church now existent. 
Federation is, after all, mere association : 
the ideal should be the fusion of the sects. 
Federation is combination for greater effi- 
ciency ; fusion is the solidarity of Christian 
life, Christian love, and Christian work. 
Federation pertains only to a limited part of 
the life and functions of the visible Church ; 
fusion is organic and comprehensive. Fed- 
eration is tentative and compromissorial ; 
fusion is ideal and ultimate. We have given 
up the idea of uniformity ; we are already 
enjoying unity of sentiment to a large and 
hopeful degree ; we must try Federation on 
our way to the attainment of the last and 
best, the true unity of love, the glorious 
realization of the prayer: “that they may 
be one even as we are one.” 

Are there any encouragements to believe 
that the ideal will be realized? Yes, a good 
many. There is, in the very outset, vast 
encouragement in the fact that ideals always 
win in the long run. Ideals out-fight, out- 
match, and out-last all assaults and all op- 
position, and the heart of a divided Chris- 
tendom will recur continuously to its pur- 
suit after the ideal, until its quest merges 
in conquest. Encouragement grows out of 
the earnest prayer of Jesus, the Christ, for 
we know that what He desired so earnestly 
in his humiliation, He has not ceased to 
crave more than any of His disciples pos- 
sibly can, and is not less, but more, able to 
secure in His exaltation. There is encour- 
agement, too, in the pervasive and increas- 
ing unity of sentiment, which is silently 
and ocularly leavening the churches; and 
which is bound to assert itself more and 
more outwardly and visibly as it grows: 
stronger. Perfect unity of spirit tends logi- 
cally and inevitably to greater oneness in 
outward manifestation ; and this readily 
perceived unity of sentiment, stimulated 
and fostered by the International Sunday- 
school lesson system, by the Evangelistic 
movement, by the common hymnody of the 
Church, and by the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, is causing the watch- 
men on the walls of the ‘“‘ City of God ” to 
see ‘‘eye to eye and face to face’ and to 
care more for the protection and extension 
of that state than for the resplendency of 
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their own uniforms. It is this feeling which 
is so destructive to outward differences, 
which is so promotive of outward affiliations 
and alliances. Indeed, we are witnessing 
some of these visible signs of the inner 
unity to-day. Not only are we not seeing 
any more sect-making, but we are behold- 
ing animated discussions among some of the 
smaller sects upon the question of fusion or 
consolidation. There is also a vast amount 
of encouragement in the fact that the dis- 
tinctive and offensive tenet in each one of 
the larger denominations, by the mainten- 
ance of which Church-unity is imperilled, 
has an earnest and eminent host of com- 
batants among those of its own pale. The 
most valorous and weighty assaults upon the 
doctrine of the Apostolical Succession and 
close communion are from esoteric circles. 
The freest lances are forged at home. We 
are witnessing some glorious protests in 
these days that speak volumes for ultimate 
Church-unity. Whichever way we look, 
there is encouragement ; encouragement in 
the very methods of treatment of this whole 
subject. The people are piloting the way, 
as they always do, and on every side it is 
the popular verdict: ‘‘ All sects lead to 
Heaven.” A reformer is never the creator, 
but the spokesman, of a movement, anterior 
to and conditioning all his utterances. The 
leaders of the churches are following with 
their irenicons in the direction of a mighty 
popular movement, and it were as easy to 
dam Niagara with a leaf as for priestcraft 
or churchmanship to stop this flood tide of 
good feeling. Catholics would not of their 
own accord to-day persecute Huguenots ; 
the Episcopal Church would not expatriate 
dissent ; and Congregationalists are ashamed 
that they ever behaved so intolerantly to- 
ward Baptists and Quakers. You couldn’t 
get them to do it again. I saw a statement 
in a paper the other day, and it was made 
by a deep-dyed-in-the-wool Presbyterian, 
that of course Calvin burned Servetus, and 
if he were back here he would do it again ! 
That is praise turned to libel. Calvin has 
learned some thingsin glory that he would 
have learned if he had lived a little longer 
on earth. No! we have settled down to the 
conviction that all sectarian roads converge 
toward the Celestial City. From Unitarian- 
ism whose symbol is a minus, to Romanism 
whose symbol is a plus, all point thither, 
and this is the indubitable beginning of the 
answer to Christ’s prayer. 

In that final prayer of the great Head of 
the Church he says in earnest petition : 
“That they all may be one, even as thou, 
Father art in me and I in thee, that the 
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world may believe that Thou didst send me.” 
Church-unity is the way to secure the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as the dominant 
and universal system of religion throughout 
the world. We are a long way off yet from 
an ideal Church-unity, but we might make 
vast strides towards the realization of that 
ideal, and thus to the conversion of the 
world to the Person of principles of Him of 
Nazareth, if some of the various branches 
of Christendom would take the initiative in 
the direction of federation or solidarity. 
The action of the various churches thus far 
has only been tentative and preliminary, 
and about once in so often a spasm of talk 
arouses the Church to wistful longings for 
unity. A Grand Council of American 
Churches, to which delegates should be 
elected, not according to the quota of mem- 
bership in each denomination, but as our 
various States are represented in our Na- 
tional Senate, by perfect equality of repre- 
sentation, thus securing to our smallest sects 
equal weight and influence with those that 
are larger, and giving to the deliverances of. 
such a conclave not authoritative but simple 
commendatory power, might throw light 
upon this question in the guidance of which 
the churches could walk and have peace, 
and might be. after all—only a babel of 
tongues and strife! It would seem to be the 
New Testament way out of our difficulties, 
enabling us to see ‘‘ eye to eye and face to 
face ”’ and to. come to some conclusions— 
and what is more important, to some con- 
cessions. 


——_—_—___—_ 


*THE ALLEGED SOJOURN 
CHRIST IN INDIA.’ 


BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), October, 1894, 


JENEAS Syxvius, afterwards Pope Pius 
the Second, 1458-64, when on a visit to 
England, was anxious to see with his own 
eyes the barnacle geese that were reported 
to grow on trees, and, being supposed to be 
vegetable rather than animal, were allowed 
to be eaten during Lent. He went as far as 
Scotland to see them, but when arrived 
there he was told that he must go further, 
to the Orchades, if he wished to see these 
miraculous geese. He seemed rather pro- 
voked at this, and, complaining that mir- 
acles would always flee further and further, 
he gave up his goose chase (didicimus mt- 
racula semper remotius fugere). 


OF 





* By permission of The Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


1 Nicolas Notovitch, La Vie inconnue de Jesus-Christ. 
(Paris, 1894.) ; 
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Since his time, the number of countries 
in which miracles and mysteries could 
find a safe hiding-place has been much 
reduced. If there were a single barnacle 


- goose left in the Orchades, 7.e. the Orkney 


Islands, tourists would by this time have 
given a good account of it. There are few 
countries left now beyond the reach of 
steamers or railways, and if there is a spot 
never trodden by a European foot, that is 
the very spot which is sure to be fixed upon 
by some adventurous members of the Alpine 
Club for their next expedition. Even Uen- 
tral Asia and Central Africa are no longer 
safe. and hence, no doubt, the great charm 
which attaches to a country like Tibet, now 
almost the only country some parts of which 
are still closed against European explorers. 
It was in Tibet, therefore, that Madame 
Blavatsky met her Mahdtmas, who initiated 
her in the mysteries of Esoteric Buddhism. 
Mr. Sinnet claims to have followed in her 
footsteps, but has never described his or her 
route. Of course, if Madame Blavatsky and 
Mr. Sinnet had only told us by what passes 
they entered Tibet from India, at what 
stations they halted, and in what language 
the communicated with the Mahitmas, it 
would not be courteous to ask any further 
questions. That there are Mahdtmas in 
India and Tibet no one would venture to 
deny. ‘The only doubt is whether these real 
Mahditmas know, or profess to know, any- 
thing beyond what they can, and what we 
can, learn from their sacred literature. If 
so, they have only to give the authorities to 
which they appeal for their esoteric knowl- 
edge, and we shall know at once whether 
they are right or wrong. ‘Their Sacred 
Canon is accessible to us as it is to them, 
and we could, therefore, very easily come to 
an understanding with them as to what they 
mean by Esoteric Buddhism. ‘Their Sacred 
Canon exists in Sanskrit, in Chinese, and in 
Tibetan, and no Sacred Canon is so large 
and has at the same time been so minutely 
catalogued as that of the Buddhists in 
India, China, or Tibet. 

But though certain portions of Tibet, and 
particularly the capital (Lassa), are still in- 
accessible, at least to English travellers from 
India, other portions of it, and the countries 
between it and India, are becoming more 
and more frequented by adventurous tour- 
ists. It would therefore hardly be safe to 
appeal any longer to unknown Mahitmas, 
or to the monks of Tibetan monasteries, for 
wild statements about Buddhism, esoteric 
or otherwise, for a letter addressed to these 
monasteries, or to English officials in the 
neighborhood, would at once bring every 
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information that could be desired. Where 
detection was so easy, it is almost impossible 
to believe that a Russian traveller, M. Noto- 
vitch, who has lately published a ‘‘ Life of 
Christ ” dictated to him by Buddhist priests 
in the Himis Monastery, near Leh, in La- 
dakh, should, as his critics maintain, have 
invented not only the whole of this Vie in- 
connue de Jésus-Christ, but the whole of 
his journey to Ladakh. It is no doubt un- 
fortunate that M. Notovitch lost the photo- 
graphs which he took on the way, but such 
a thing may happen, and if an author de- 
clares that he has travelled from Kashmir to 
Ladakh one can hardly summon courage to 
doubt his word. It is certainly strange that 
letters should have been received not only 
from missionaries, but lately from English 
officers also passing through Leh, who, after 
making careful inquiries on the spot, declare 
that no Russian gentleman of the name 
of Notovitch ever passed through Leh, and 
that no traveller with a broken leg was ever 
nursed in the monastery of Himis. But M. 
Notovitch may have travelled in disguise, 
and he will no doubt be able to prove 
through his publisher, M. Paul Ollendorf, 
how both the Moravian missionaries and the 
English officers were misinformed by the 
Buddhist priests of the monastery of Leh. 
The monastery of Himis has often been 
visited, and there is a very full description 
of it in the works of the brothers Schlagint- 
weit on Tibet. 

But, taking it for granted that M. Noto- 
vitch is a gentleman and not a liar, we can- 
not help thinking that the Buddhist monks 
of Ladakh and Tibet must be wags, who en- 
joy mystifying inquisitive travellers, and 
that M. Notovitch fell far too easy a victim 
to their jokes. Possibly, the same excuse 
may apply to Madame Blavatsky, who was 
fully convinced that her friends, the Mahat- 
mas of Tibet, sent her letters to Calcutta, 
not by post, but through the air, letters 
which she showed to her friends, and which 
were written, not on Mahatmic paper and 
with Mahdtmic ink, but on English paper 
and with English ink. Be that as it may, 
M. Notovitch is not the first traveller in the 
Kast to whom Brihmans or Buddhists have 
supplied, for a consideration, the informa- 
tion and even the manuscripts which they 
were in search of. Wilford’s case ought to 
have served as a warning, but we know it 
did not serve asa warning to M. Jacolliot 
when he published his Bible dans l'Inde 
from Sanskrit originals, supplied to him by 
learned Pandits at Chandranagor. Madame 
Blavatsky, if I remember rightly, never 
even pretended to have received Tibetan 
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manuscripts, or, if she had, neither she nor 
Mr. Sinnet have ever seen fit to publish 
either the text or an English translation of 
these treasures. 

But M. Notovitch, though he did not 
bring the manuscripts home, at all events 
saw them, and not pretending to a knowl- 
edge of Tibetan, had the Tibetan text trans- 
lated by an interpreter, and has published 
seventy pages of it in French in his Vie in- 
connue de Jésus-Christ. He was evidently 

repared for the discovery of a Life of 

hrist among the Buddhists. Similarities 
between Christianity and Buddhism have 
frequently been pointed out of late, and the 
idea that Christ was influenced by Buddhist 
doctrines has more than once been put for- 
ward by popular writers. The difficulty has 
been to discover any real historical channel 
through which Buddhism could have reached 
Palestine at the time of Christ. M. Noto- 
vitch thinks that the manuscript which he 
found at Himis explains the matter in the 
simplest way. There is no doubt, as he says, 
a gap in the life of Christ, say from His 
fifteenth to His twenty-ninth year. During 


that very time the new Life found in Tibét as- 
serts that Christ was in India, that he studied 
Sanskrit and Pali, that he read the Vedas 
and the Buddhist Canon, and then returned 


through Persia to Palestine to preach the 
Gospel. If we understand M. Notovitch 
rightly, this Life of Christ was taken down 
from the mouths of some Jewish merchants 
who came to India immediately after the 
Crucifixion (p. vet It was written down 
in Pali, the sacred language of Southern 
Buddhism ; the scrolls were afterwards 
brought from India to Nepaul and Makhada 
(quere Magadha) about 200 a.p. (p. 236), 
and from Nepaul to Tibet, and are at present 
carefully preserved at Lassa. Tibetan trans- 
lations of the Pali text are found, he says, in 
various Buddhist monasteries, and, among 
the rest, at Himis. It is these Tibetan 
manuscripts which were translated at Himis 
for M. Notovitch while he was laid up in the 
monastery with a broken leg, and it is from 
these manuscripts that he has taken his new 
Life of Jesus Christ and published it in 
French, with an account of histravels. This 
volume, which has already passed through 
several editions in France, is soon to be trans- 
lated into English. 

There is a certain plausibility about all 
this. The language of Magadha, and of 
Southern Buddhism in general, was certainly 
Pali, and Buddhism reached Tibet through 
Nepaul. But M. Notovitch ought to have 
been somewhat startled and a little more 
sceptical when he was told that the Jewish 
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merchants who arrived in India immediately 
after the Crucifixion knew not only what 
had happened to Christ in Palestine, but 
also what had happened to Jesus, or Issa, 
while he spent fifteen years of his life among 
the Brahmansand Buddhists in India, learn- 
ing Sanskrit and Pali, and studying the 
Vedas and Tripifaka. With all their clever- 
ness the Buddhist monks would have found 
it hard to answer the question, how these 
Jewish merchants met the very people who 
had known Issa as a casual student of San- 
skrit and Pali in India—for India is a large 
term—and still more, how those who had 
known Issaas a simple student in India, saw 
at once that he was the same person who had 
been put to death under Pontius Pilate. 
Even his name was not quite the same. His 
name in India is said to have been Jssa, very 
like the Arabic name Jsd@’l Masih, Jesus the 
Messiah, while, strange to say, the name of 
Pontius Pilate seems to have remained un- 
changed in its passage from Hebrew to Pali, 
and from Pali to Tibetan. We must re- 
member that part of Tibet was converted to 
Mohammedanism. So much for the diffi- 
culty as to the first composition of the Life 
of Issa in Pali, the joint work of Jewish 
merchants and the personal friends of Christ 
in India, whether in Sind or at Benares. 
Still greater, however, is the difficulty of the 
Tibetan translation of the Life having been 
preserved for so many centuries without ever 
being mentioned. If M. Notovitch had been 
better acq ainted with the Buddhist litera- 
ture of Tibet and China, he would never 
have allowed his Buddhist hosts to tell him 
that this Life of Jesus was well known in Ti- 
betan literature, though read by the learned 
only. We possess excellent catalogues of 
manuscripts and books of the Buddhists 
in Tibet and in China. A complete cata- 
logue of the Tripitaka or the Buddhist 
Canon in Chinese has been translated into 
English by a pupil of mine, the Rev. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, M.A. , and published by the Claren- 
don Press in 1883. It contains no less than 
1,662 entries. The Tibetan Catalogue is 
likewise a most wonderful performance, and 
has been published in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xx., by Csoma KGrési, the famous Hun- 
garian traveller, who spent years in the mon- 
asteries of Tibet and became an excellent 
Tibetan scholar. It has lately been repub- 
lished by M. Féer in the Annales du Musée 
Guimet. This catalogue is not confined to 
what we should call sacred or canonical books, 
it contains everything that was considered 
old and classical in Tibetan literature. 
There are two collections, the Kandjur and 
the Tandjur. The Kandjur consists of 108 
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large volumes, arranged in seven divisions : 

. Dulva, discipline (Vinaya). 

. Serch’hin, wisdom (Pragndpdramité). 

. P’hal-ch’hen, the garland of Buddhas 
(Buddha-avatansaka). 

. Kon-tségs, mountain of treasures (Rat- 
naktfa). 

. Mdo, or Sitras, aphorisms (Sftranta). 

6. Myang-Hdas, or the final emancipation 
(Nirvana). 

7. Gyut, Tantra or mysticism (Tantra). 

The Tandjur consists of 225 volumes, and 
while the endive is supposed to contain 
the Word of Buddha, the ‘l'andjur contains 
many books on grammar, philosophy, etc., 
which, though recognized as part of the 
Canon, are in no sense sacred. 

In the Tandjur, therefore, if not in the 
Kandjur, the story of Issa ought to have its 
place, and if M. Notovitch had asked his 
‘Tibetan friends to give him at least a refer- 
ence to that part of the Catalogue where 
this story might be found, he would at once 
have discovered that they were trying to 
dupe him. ‘Two things in their account are 
impossible, or next to impossible. The first, 
that the Jews from Palestine who came to 
India in about 35 A.D. should have met the 
very people who had known Issa when he 
was a student at Benares ; the second, that 
this Saitra of Issa, composed in the first 
century of our era, should not have found a 
place either in the Kandjur or in the 
Tandjur. 

It might, of course, be said, Why should 
the Buddhist monks of Himis have indulged 
in this mystification ?—but we know as a 
fact that Pandits in India, when hard 
pressed, have allowed themselves the, same 
liberty with such men as Wilford and Jacol- 
liot ; why should not the Buddhist monks 
of Himis have done the same for M. Noto- 
vitch, who was determined to find a Life of 
Jesus Christ in Tibet? If this explanation, 
the only one I can think of, be rejected, 
nothing would remain but to accuse M. 
Notovitch, not simply of a mauvaise plai- 
santerie, but of a disgraceful fraud; and 
that seems a strong measure to adopt to- 
wards a gentleman who represents himself 
as on friendly terms with Cardinal Rotelli, 
M. Jules Simon, and E. Renan. 

And here I must say that if there is any- 
thing that might cause misgivings in our 
mind as to M. Notovitch’s trustworthiness, 
it is the way in which he speaks of his 
friends. When a Cardinal at Rome dis- 
suades him from publishing his book, and 
also kindly offers to assist him, he hints that 
this was simply a bribe, and that the Car- 
dinal wished to suppress the book. Why 
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should he? If the story of Issa were histori- 
cally true, it would remove many difficulties. 
It would show once for all that Jesus was a 
real and historical character. The teaching 
ascribed to him in Tibet is much the same 
as what is found in the Gospels, and if there 
are some differences, if more particularly 
the miraculous element is almost entirely 
absent, a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church would always have the tradition of 
the Church to rest on, and would probably 
have been most grateful for the solid histor1- 
7 framework supplied by the Tibetan 
ife. 

M. Notovitch is equally uncharitable in 
imputing motives to the late M. Renan, 
who seems to have received him most kindly 
and to have offered to submit his discovery 
tothe Academy. M. Notovitch says that he 
never called on Renan again, but actually 
waited for his death, because he was sure 
that M. Renan would have secured the best 
of the credit for himself, leaving to M. 

otovitch nothing but the good luck of 
having discovered the Tibetan manuscript 
at Himis. Whatever else Renan was, he 
certainly was far from jealous, and he would 
have acted towards M. Notovitch in the 
same spirit with which he welcomed the dis- 
coveries which Hamdy Bey lately made in 
Syria on the very ground which had been 
explored before by Renan himself. Many 
travellers who discover manuscripts, or in- 
scriptions, or antiquities, are too apt to for- 
get how much they owe to good luck and to 
the spades of their laborers, and that, though 
a man who disinters a buried city may be 


. congratulated on his devotion and courage 


and perseverence, he does not thereby be- 
come a scholar or antiquary. The name of 
the discoverer of the Rosetta stone is almost 
forgotten, the name of the decipherer will 
be remembered for ever. 

The worst treatment, however, is meted 
out to the missionaries in Tibet. It seems 
that they have written to say that M. Noto- 
vitch had never broken his leg or been 
nursed in the monastery at Himis. This is 
a point that can easily be cleared up, for 
there are at the present moment a number 
of English officers at Leh, and there is the 
doctor who either did or did not set the 
traveller’s leg. M. Notovitch hints that the 
Moravian missionaries at Leh are distrusted 
by the people, and that the monks would 
never have shown them the manuscript con- 
taining the Life of Issa. Again I say, why 
not? If Issa was Jesus Christ, either the 
Buddhist monks and the Moravian mission- 
aries would have seen that they both be- 
lieved in the same teacher, or they might 
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have thought that this new Life of Issa was 
even less exposed to objections than the 
Gospel story. But the worst comes at the 
end. ‘*How can I tell,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
these missionaries have not themselves taken 
away the documents of which I saw the 
copies at the Himis monastery?” But how 
could they, if the monks never showed them 
these manuscripts? M. Notovitch goes even 
further. ‘‘ This is simply a supposition of 
my own,” he writes, “ but, if it is true, only 
the copies have been made to disappear, and 
the originals have remained at [assa... . 
I propose to start at the end of the present 
year for Tibet, in order to find the original 
documents having reference to the life of 
Jesus Christ. I hope to succeed in this 
undertaking in spite of the wishes of the 
missionaries, for whom, however, I have 
never ceased to profess the profoundest re- 
spect.” Any one who can hint that these 
missionaries may have stolen and suppressed 
the only historical Life of Christ which is 
known to exist, and nevertheless express the 
profoundest respect for them, must not be 
surprised if the missionaries and their friends 
retaliate in the samespirit. We still prefer 
to suppose that M. Notovitch, like Lieu- 
tenant Wilford, like M. Jacolliot, like 
Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnet, was 
duped. -It is pleasanter to believe that 
Buddhist monks can at times be wags, than 
that M. Notovitch is a rogue. 

All this, no doubt, is very sad. How 
long have we wished for a real historical 
life of Christ without the legendary halo, 
written, not by one of his disciples, but by 
an independent eye-witness who had seen 
and heard Christ during the three years of 
his active life, and who had witnessed the 
Crucifixion and whatever happened after- 
wards? And now, when we seemed to haye 
found such a Life, written by an eye-witness 
of his death, and free as yet from any 
miraculous accretions, it turns out to be an 
invention of a Buddhist monk at Himis, or. 
as others would have it, a fraud committed 
by an enterprising traveller and a bold 
French publisher. We must not lose pa- 
tience. In these days of unexpected dis- 
coveries in Egypt and elsewhere, everything 
is possible. ‘I'here is now at Vienna a frag- 
ment of the Gospel-story more ancient than 
the text of St. Mark. Other things may 
follow. Only let us hope that if such a 
Life were ever to be discovered, the atti- 
tude of Christian theologians would not be 
like that which M. Notovitch suspects on 
the part of an Italian Cardinal or of the 
Moravian missionaries at Himis, but that 
the historical Christ, though different from 
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the Christ of the Gospels, would be wel- 
comed by all who can believe in his teach- 
ing, even without the help of miracles. 


F. Max MixuEr. 


P.S.—It is curious that at the very time 
I was writing this paper I received a letter 
from an English lady dated Leh, Ladakh, 
June 29. She writes: 


We left Leh two days ago, having enjoyed 
our stay there so much! There had been only 
one English lady here for over three years. 
Two German ladies live there, missionaries, a 
Mr. and Mrs. Weber—a girl, and another Eng- 
lish missionary. They have only twenty Chris- 
tians, though it has been a mission-station for 
seven years. We saw a polo match which was 
played down the principal street. Yesterday 
we were at the great Himis monastery, the 
largest Buddhist monastery up here — 800 
Lamas. Did you hear of a Russian who could 
not gain admittance to the monastery in any 
way, but at last broke his leg outside, and was 
taken in? His object was to copy a Buddhist 
Life of Christ which is there. He says he got 
it, and has published it since in French. There 
is not a single word of truthin the whole story ! 
There has been no Russian there. No one has 
been taken into the Seminary for the past fifty 
years with a broken leg! There is no Life of 
Christ there at all! It is dawning on me that 

eople who in England profess to have been 
iving in Buddhist monasteries in Tibet and to 
have learnt there the mysteries of Esoteric 
Buddhism are frauds. The monasteries one 
and all are the most filthy places. The Lamas 
are the dirtiest of a very dirty race. They are 
fearfully ignorant, and idolaters pur et simple ; 
no—neither pure nor simple. I have asked 
many travellers whom I have met, and they all 
tell the same story. They acknowledge that 
perhaps at the Lama University at Lassa it 
may be better, but no Englishman is allowed 
there. Captain Bower (the discoverer of the 
famous Bower Ms.) did his very best to get 
there, but failed. . . . We are roughing it now 
very much. I have not tasted bread for five 
weeks, and shall not for two months more. We 
have ‘‘chappaties” instead. We rarely get any 
butter. e carry a little tinned butter, but it 
is-too precious to eat much of. It was a great 
Juxury to get some linen washed in Leh, though 
they did starch the sheets. We are just start- 
ing on our 500 miles march to Simla. We hear 
that one pass is not open yet, about which we 
are very anxious. We have one pass of 18,000 
feet to cross, and we shall be 13,000 feet high 
for over a fortnight; but I hope that by the 
time you get this we shall be down in beautiful 
Kulu, only one month from Simla! 


The Luther League says: The Christian 
Literature Company, of New York, has begun 
the preparation of a strictly Lutheran Com- 
mentary of the New Testament. Rev. Dr. H. 
E. Jacobs has been selected as editor-in-chief, 
and will endeavor to select a staff represent- 
ing all our Lutheran seminaries. The success of 
Dr. Jacobs’ History of the Lutheran Church in 
America has been largely instrumental for this 
new venture. 
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MONASTICISM: ITS IDEALS AND 
ITS HISTORY. 
I. 
BY DR. ADOLF BARNACK, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
(Translated by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary.) 

Aut Christian churches, however much 
they may differ among themselves, agree in 
the fundamental demand that belief shall 
display itself in Christian character; in 
the view that Christianity only attains its 

urpose when it begets its own peculiar 
ife. Indeed the Christian life is the com- 
mon ideal of Christianity. But of what 
character shall that life be? Here the 
paths divide. That different denomina- 
tions exist among us is conditioned ultimate- 
ly as well by variety of the life-ideal which 
belief presents, as by belief itself. All 
other differences are unessential, religiously 
considered, or obtain force and significance 
primarily upon this ground. Neither theo- 
logical strife, clerical greed of power, nor 
national differences have, singly, occasioned 
the division of the church, though they 
have participated, and still perpetuate the 
division; rather, the varying replies given 
to the vital question touching the ideal life, 


have been its cause and have given it per- 


manence. It is with whole groups of men 
as it is with individuals. It is not theoreti- 
cal opinions, but purposesand intents which 
unite or divide men. 

If we ask the Roman Catholic or Greek 
Catholic church wherein the most complete 
Christian life consists, each would answer : 
In the service of God, combined with re- 
nunciation of all the goods of life, property, 
marriage, personal will and personal honor, 
in a word, in religious flight from the world, 
in monasticism. The true monk isthe gen- 
uine and perfect Christian. Monasticism is 
thus not a more or less fortuitous phenom- 
enon, alongside of others, in the Catholic 
churches, but it is an institution founded in 
the essential idea of these churches as they 
exist to-day and as they have apprehended 
the Gospel for centuries. It is the Christian 
life. We are warranted, therefore, in ex- 
pecting that in the ideals of monasticism 
the ideals of the church will also be em- 
bodied ; in the history of monasticism, the 
history of the church. 

But can monasticism have changing ideals, 
can it have a history ? Is it not necessitated 
to appear in history in the magnificent uni- 
formity of thousand-fold repetitions? Of 
What variations are the ideals of poverty, 
celibacy, and determined flight from the 
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world, capable? What sort of a history can 
they experience or produce, who have 
turned their backs upon the world and its 
varying actors, 7.¢., its history? Is not re- 
nunciation of the world at the same time 
renunciation of all development and of all 
history? Or, if it has not actually happened 
after this fashion, is not a history of the 
ideals of monasticism itself a protest against 
the idea of monasticism? So it appears, 
and perhaps it is not merely appearance. 
The history of the West teaches even the 
most casual observer that monasticism has 
had its history, not only external, but in- 
ternal, one full of most potent changes and 
most potent effects. What a chasm sepa- 
rates the silent penitent of the desert, who 
has not looked into a human eye for a gen- 
eration, from the monk who gave orders to 
a world. And intervening between these 
two were the hundreds of figures, peculiar 
and different, who were nevertheless monks, 
all of them inspired and ruled by the idea 
of renouncing the world. But further, all 
emotions of spirit, the most passionate and 
the most tender, meet us, proceeding from 
this realm of world-renunciation. Art, 
poetry, and science have therein found fos- 
tering care; even the beginnings of the civ- 
ilization of the Fatherland form a chapter 
in the history of monasticism. Haus it then 
been able to accomplish this simply on ac- 
count of the abandonment of its ideals, or 
do its most inherent ideals permit of such 
effects? Does world-renunciation set up a 
second world and a second history similar to 
the actual, only purer and greater, or must 
it allow the world to become a waste? Is 
that the true monasticism which regards the 
world as a temple of God and perceives 
with rapture the breathing of the divine 
spirit in silent nature, or is that the true 
monasticism which affirms that the world, 
nature, and history, one and all, are the 
Devil’s own? Both answers resound across 
from that world of monastic world-renuncia- 
tion. Which of them is authentic and pos- 
sessed of historical right? In monasticism 
individuals have been rescued from the 
fetters of society and common custom, have 
been made free and raised to noble indepen- 
dence and manhood; in the same monasti- 
cism they have been enslaved in narrowness 
of heart, spiritual destitution, and slavish 
dependence. Is the original ideal to blame 
for the latter; did it produce the former ? 
These and similar questions arise in this 
connection. The evangelical Christian has 
an interest not simply historical, in the 
answers given tothem. Even if it is cer- 
tain to his mind that Christian perfection is 
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not to be sought in the forms of monasticism, 
nevertheless he must subject it to examina- 
tion and acknowledge its beauty. Only then 
has it been truly vanquished, when the best 
that it possesses can be displaced by some- 
thing still better: He who contemptuously 
waves it aside is unacquainted with it. He 
who knows it will acknowledge how much 
is to be learned from it. In fact, he will 
here be able to gain instruction, not simply 
as from an opponent but even as from a 
friend, without peril to his evangelical 
standpoint, nay, rather to its profit. Let 
us then seek by means of a historical review 
to get our bearings in the matter. 
Monasticism is not as old as the church. 
To be sure, the church of the fourth cen- 
tury, in which it was perfected, was con- 
vinced that it found institutions essentially 
identical in apostolic times, but the proto- 
types cited then and even now as such, are 
mainly legendary. Still the ancient church 
was not entirely incorrect in its judgment. 
Of course, in the first decades of the exist- 
ence of the church the idea of separating 
themselves, of forming closed unions inside 
of the communion and of exercising special 
forms of renunciation of the world, could 
_ not have come to individuals. But those who 
felt themselves moved by the Spirit of God 
to devote their entire lives to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, relinquished, as a rule, 
their property and went about in voluntary 
poverty from city to city as apostles and 
evangelists of Christ. ‘These apostolic men 
were called to mind time and again when 
monasticism sought to trace its origin back 
to the apostolic age. But further: all 
Christians, in so far as they treated the 
matter seriously, were pervaded by the be- 
lief that only a span of time still remained 
to the world and its history, and that its end 
came on apace. But where this hope is a 
vital force the earthly life, as ordinarily 
conducted, can no longer, maintain an inde- 
pendent value, no matter how conscien- 
tiously one may regard the duties of one’s 
vocation. ‘The Apostle Paul had impressed 
this view upon his congregations under pe- 
culiar circumstances time and again, and 
with emphasis. Consequently, from the 
evangelical side he has been cited against 
all monkery and all Christianity that flees 
the world, on the ground of the principles 
of Christian freedom which he proclaimed. 
But it should not be forgotten that he also 
expressed the opinion in regard to earthly 
goods, that it 1s more profitable to the 
Christian to abandon them; this we also 
read in the Gospel. Nevertheless, that 
which afterward developed into monas- 
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ticism was certainly not recommended nor 
commanded in the Gospel. Jesus Christ 
did not impose heavy burdens as a new and 
grievous law, and still less did he recognize 
a@ means of sanctification in asceticism as 
such—He himself was no ascetic—but rath- 
er he set forth as an ideal a perfect sim- 
plicity, a purity of purpose and singleness 
of heart which should always remain 
changelessly the same whether in depriva- 
tion and tribulation or in the possession and 
employment of earthly goods. He made 
most prominent the most simple and yet 
the hardest thing in the law, love of God 
and one’s neighbor, and he set it in con- 
trast with every form of ceremonial right- 
eousness and fine-spun morality. His com- 
mand was that each one should take up his 
own cross, that is, the afflictions which God 
had sent, and follow Him. In this follow- 
ing after Jesus, in which the striving after 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
is realized, is included abstinence from all 
that retards and hinders. Afterwards mo- 
nasticism sought to conform so exactly in its 
obedience to the definite command of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ Deny thyself,” that it prescribed 
the extent of renunciation without regard 
to the constitution and vocation of the in- 
dividual. 

When the Gospel entered upon its mission 
in the Greco-Roman world in the first cen- 
tury and in the beginning of the second, it 
was seized upon by those who were recep- 
tive, as a message ‘‘of temperance and of 
the resurrection.’ The one certified a hope 
of liberation, and the other demanded sev- 
erance from the world of sense and sin. 
The first Christians saw in heathenism, in 
its idolatry and outward life, and also even 
in the civil state, the kingdom of Satan set 
up in reality, and consequently they de- 
manded a disowning of this world. But 
there was for them no irreconcilable incon- 
sistency in their view that the earth is God’s, 
ruled and guided by Him, and at the same 
time that it lies in a state of satarlic devasta- 
tion. Further, they regarded themselves as 
citizens of a future world whose beginning 
was soon to come. One who holds this be- 
lief can place small value upon surround- 
ings without falling into the state of mind 
which some designate as pessimistic, and 
which at best is that of the hero, distressed 
and weary of strife. He will retain his joy 
in “life,” for he has no more ardent wish 
than to live, and he will offer himself gladly 
to death, for death leads to life. There is 
no occasion for renunciation of joy where 
there is the lively faith that God formed 
and rules the world, and where men live in 
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the confidence that no sparrow falls with- 
out the Heavenly Father. It is true that 
fancy was mightily influenced by the 
thought that the present course of the world 
would soon come to judgment because 
everything is poisoned and worthy of de- 
struction, but this world was nevertheless 
recognized as the place of the Kingdom of 
God, and it was considered as worthy of 
glorification. Christianity was compelled to 
contend with both the coarse and the re- 
fined sensuality of the heathen world, and, 
as one has correctly observed, it exhausted 
its whole energy in preaching the great 
message, ‘‘ Ye are no beasts, but immortal 
souls, not slaves of flesh and matter, but 
masters of your bodies, servants of the liv- 
ing God alone.’’ Every ideal of culture must 
remain in abeyance until this message was 
accepted. It was better for men to despise 
marriage, eating, and drinking, and even 
to regard their fleshly part -as unclean, 
rather than that these things should be 
made actually unclean through sensual ir- 
regularity. No new principle can prevail 
in this world of indolence and habit unless 
it practice the most incisive criticism upon 
present conditions and set up exalted de- 
mands. ‘The earliest Christianity set up 
such demands ; but soon the question arose 
how they were to be justified theoretically 
and to what extent they were obligatory. 

As early as the beginning of the second 
century a heterogeneous multitude of in- 
— and of believers crowded upon the 

hristian congregations. Among them 
were men—traditionally called Gnostics— 
who had been fed upon and crazed by old and 
yet the most novel occult knowledge, but 
who, at the same time, had been capti- 
vated by the Gospel message and the purity 
of the Christian life. They sought to deter- 
mine wherein the essence of the Christian 
religion, as a knowledge of God and the 
world, consisted, and they believed that they 
had fathomed the import of the Gospel, an 
import unknown to the multitude, viz.: 
God, the Lord and Creator of spirits; and 
eternally opposed to him, the kingdom of 
matter, material limitation, which, as such, 
is evil; the human spirit, a spark of the 
divine, but ignominiously captured by its 
enemy, the world of sense ; the deliverance 
through Christ, a disembodying of the spirit, 
and the restoration of pure spirituality ; 
hence was derived moral obligation, complete 
asceticism, flight from demoniacal nature, 
union with the source of spirit through cog- 
nition and knowledge. In the conflict with 
this doctrine, which though Greek, was yet 
seeking to legitimatize itself as Christian, and 
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in the conflict with the Marcionite doctrine, 
which in its practical directions bordered 
upon the Gnostic, the church experienced 
the first mighty crisis in her history. She 
conquered, and rejected as foreign and false 
this apparently enticing confirmation of her 
own arraignment of the evil of the present 
world. She recognized in those theses views 
that were demoniacal, 7.¢., pagan, and con- 
demned Gnostic Christianity, together with 
its asceticism and its lofty message concerning 
the glory and worth of the spirit, isas worldly. 
She was also unwilling to recognize an alleged 
higher esoteric Christianity suited to the 
‘‘ spiritual,” and, over against the Gnostic 
distinction of a double Christian ideal, she 
insisted still, though not with absolute cer- 
tainty, upon the demand for a simple order 
of Christian life accessible to all. From the 
end of the second century it was definitely 
determined in the church that belief in a 
fundamental dualism between God and the 
world, between spirit and nature, is irrecon- 
cilable with Christianity, as is also that as- 
ceticism which is based upon such dualism. 
It was indeed still taught that the present 
course of the world stands in contrast with 
the future, and that the earth has passed in- 
to the rule of evil spirits. But God himself 
gave it over, and delivered it to the devil. 
He will, however, exhibit his omnipotence 
at the judgment,a power which he even 
now shows in the victory of the faithful 
over the demons. The world is the Lord’s, 
only it isruled over for atime by evil angels; 
the world is good, only the manner of its 
life is evil. Thus, theoretical dualism was 
overcome by being excluded from “‘ theol- 
ogy” and by the attempt to explain evil on 
the ground of the freedom of the creature 
which was a. necessary part in the plan of 
God. Still the enemy which lurks here may 
be slain, but never destroyed. It even 
found its secret allies in many recognized 
theologians who united dualism in subtle 
manner with belief in God, the Almighty 
Creator. Under the most varied masks and 
shapes it has appeared ever and anon in the 
history of Christianity, though it has been 
compelled to disguise itself, But as an en- 
emy doing open battle it has been conquered. 

‘Then appeared the second crisis in the 
church, though the first was not yet at an 
end. From the middle of the second cen- 
tury on, the conditions of the external 
life of Christianity began more and more 
to change. Hitherto it had been scattered 
over the Roman Empire in a few dispersed 
congregations. These were furnished with 
only the most necessary political appliances, 
few and disjointed, such as were required by 
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@ religious union based on super-terrestrial 
hopes, strict discipline, and brotherly love. 
But conditions changed. The church saw 
crowds joining her, who needed supplemen- 
tary training—education and supervision—as 
well as political guidance. The imminent 
end of the world no longer dominated all 
minds as it had done previously. More and 
more the place of the original ecstacy was 
taken by unimpassioned conviction, or per- 
haps by mere theoretical acquiescence and 
obedient recognition. Many did not become 
Christians, but being such, they therefore 
remained such. They were too deeply 
affected by Chistianity to abandon it, but 
too little to be Christians. Pure religious 
enthusiasm waned, ideals received a new 
form, and the independence and responsi- 
bility of individuals became weaker. The 
** priests and kings of God” coveted priests 
and began to come to terms with the kings of 
the earth. Those who once had boasted of 
the possession of the Spirit, sought to find 
this Spirit which they no longer possessed, 
in formule of belief and in sacred books, 
in mysteries and in ritual. Moreover, the 
differences of social position between the 
‘* brethren ” asserted themselves. Christians 
were already found in all grades of society, 
in the palace of the Cesars, among officials, 
in the shops of artisans and in the halls of 
the learned, among free and bond. Should 
all these be left in their callings; should 
the church take the critical step into the 
world, enter its conditions and adapt herself 
to its forms, recognize its regulations as far 
as was anyway possible and so satisfy its 
needs, or should she remain what she had 
been at the first, a communion of persons 
inspired by religious motives, separate and 
distinct from the world upon: which she 
worked by virtue of her direct mission ? 
From the middle of the second century the 
church was placed in a dilemma: either to 
begin a mission, on a great scale, to the 
world by means of an actual entrance into 
Roman society even if this involved a renun- 
ciation of her original endowment and power, 
or, retaining these, to preserve her primitive 
forms of life, though this involved her re- 
maining a small and insignificant sect, 
understood by scarcely one in a thousand 
and in no position to rescue and edu- 
cate nations. This was the burning ques- 
tion—of that we may be certain, however 
little it was then possible to recognize it— 
and it was a mighty crisis, in which it was 
by no means the worst Christians who called 
upon the church to halt. Then for the 
first time, voices were heard within the 
church, warning her against the advancing 
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secularization, holding up in their literal 
sternness before worldly Christians those 
well-known principles of the imitation of 
Christ, and demanding a return to the primal 
simplicity and purity. Thechurch itself de- 
cided differently, driven on by circumstances 
rather than according to its free choice. 
Through the open door she moved forward 
into the world in order to prepare herself 
for a long lease of existence, in order to 
Christianize the state in its very streets, in 
order to carry to it the word of the Gospel, 
but prepared to leave everything except the 
gods untouched. And she equipped herself 
with all the possessions which the world 
could furnish and which she could appro- 
priate without bursting the elastic structure 
in which she now established herself. With 
the aid of its philosophy she created a new 
Christian theology, its system of government 
she plundered in order to gain for herself 
the most steadfast forms, its codes, trade and 
commerce, its art and industry she pressed 
into her service, and even from its forms of 
worship she was willing to learn. Thus at 
about the middle of the third century we 
find the church fitted out with all the appli- 
ances of power which the state and its cult- 
ure could afford; entering into all the 
relations of life, ready for all concessions 
which did not touch the confession of her 
faith. Thus furnished, she undertook and 
carried out a world-wide mission on a grand 
scale. But what of those conservatives and 
zealots, those who earnestly protested in the 
name of the Gospel against this- world- 
church; who wished to gather, without 
regard to numbers and surroundings, a holy 
communion for their God? ‘They were no 
longer able to remain in this great church, 
and the schism was hastened because, in order 
to give a basis for their stricter demands, the 
majority of them appealed toa new and final 
revelation from God, which was said to have 
been made in Phrygia. They withdrew and 
were driven out. But, as is usually the case, 
they became narrower and more bigoted in 
the very conflict. In earlier times a lofty 
enthusiasm had called forth strict forms of 
life almost spotaneously ; now those forms, 
defined to a dot, must conserve and beget 
that original life. They became legalistic 
in their manner of life, which however 
was only in slight degree stricter than that 
of their‘opponents, and they grew proud in 
the possession ofa pure Christianity, as they 
claimed. The Christianity of the adherents 
of the world-church they despised as a mon- 
grel, formal and unspiritual Christianity. 
Some have supposed that they found the 
precursors of the later monasticism in this 
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“sect’’ of ‘‘Montanists,” within the empire, 
and in the related, but older and more 
rugged ‘‘ Encratites,” [Abstinents], with 
their avoidance of the world, their strict 
observance of fasting and prayer, their mis- 
trust exhibited toward the spiritual office, 
toward politico-ecclesiastical order, toward 
every sort of property, and even toward 
marriage. This view is not entirely wrong 
if the motives of the two movements are 
considered, but in other particulars the move- 
ments were very different indeed. Monas- 
ticism assumes the relative warrant of the 
world-church; Montanism disputes any war- 
rant whatever. At the beginning of the 
third century the expedient of a two-fold 
morality in the church, though it might 
already be approaching, did not yet govern 
the collective conception of the Christian 
life. The very exclusion of Montanism from 
the church proves this. Certainly the church 
valued its confessors, its ‘‘ virgins,’’ its celi- 
bates, its God-serving widows, when they 
remained faithful to their communion ; and 
this she did the more highly the oftener she 
was compelled to recognize that they were 
becoming mistrustful. But these spiritual 
aristocrats were monks as little as were the 
Montanists. Moreover, monasticism ele- 
vated a mode of life to a principle which 
was based not so much upon the prospect 
of a speedy revelation of the kingdom of 
Christ, as upon the thought of an undis- 
turbed enjoyment of God in this world and 
of immortality beyond. Monasticism had 
to rouse itself to flight from the world ; the 
Montanists did not need to flee explicitly 
from that which their enthusiastic hope 
regarded as a thing that had already run its 
course. 

But let us return to the church of the 
third century. These zealots had, indeed, 
justification for their criticism, since the 
great dangers which they foresaw as atten- 
dant upon the entrance of the church into 
the world-state were actually realized. The 
expression of the Apostle, ‘‘ to the Jews a 
Jew, and to the Greeks a Greek,’’ was truly 
a dangerous motto. Under the influence of 
a tradition which is centuries old, we are 
accustomed to date the secularization of the 
church from the time when it began to be- 
come a nationalchurch under Constantine. 
This tradition is false. ‘The church was al- 
ready secularized toa great extent in the mid- 
dle of the third century. Notthat she had 
denied traditional dogmas and abandoned 
her peculiar character, but she had lowered 
her claims in regard to the Christian life in 
@ serious manner, and the forms of culture 
With which she had enriched herself had 
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become a means of her internal injury. 
Outwardly, indeed, she was more firmly and 
closely knit than before. She had become 
a state within the state, but the bond which 
united her was no longer religious hope and 
brotherly love,but a hierarchical order which 
threatened to suppress not only Christian 
responsibility and freedom, but even the 
sense of brotherhood as well. Her system 
of doctrine already rivalled the much-ad- 
mired systems of the philosophers, with 
which she had become so deeply involved 
that her aim was frustrated and her meth- 
ods distorted. Especially that latest sys- 
tem born of Greek learning, Neo-Platonism, 
had influenced her in marked degree. With 
that which she borrowed from this source, 
she sought to cover up the deficit which she 
early experienced by reason of the loss or 
of the transposition of her purely religious 
ideals. But the super-terrestrial God which 
Neo-Platonism proclaimed, was not the God 
of the Gospels, and the deliverance from 
the sensuous which it promised was quite 
different from the original Christian hope of 
salvation. Nevertheless the theologians who 
made it a subject of study or attack became 
accustomed to its range of conceptions, and 
imperceptibly found their own altering. 


‘ Further—the tendency to cling to the state 


became more notorious; ostensibly it was 
to afford it support, but in reality 1t was to 
obtain its support, and more was done to 
gain this end than was fitting. Finally— 
the church could no longer enforce its al- 
ready lowered demands touching the moral 
life of the individual, and often enough was 
compelled to be satisfied with a minimum, 
with external obedience to her rules of law 
and worship. On the other hand, one 
thing she had attained. No Christian now 
lightly attacked her claim to be the Chris- 
tian communion, and she had established 
the belief that her organized union, with its 
bishops, its dispensation of grace, its holy 
books and its worship, was the authentic 
and veritable institution of Christ and of 
the Apostles, outside of which there was no 
salvation. Such was the Christian Church 
as the third century verged into the fourth. 
Such she had become not without blame to 
herself. But this much should beadded, that 
while it is easy to compare this church with 
that of Apostolic times, or with the Chris; 
tian prototype which she herself recognized, 
and to accuse her of gross secularization, it 
is unjust to disregard the historical circum- 
stances in the midst of which she stood. 
That which she rescued was not simply a 
remnant which it was quite impossible for 
her to lose, nor a remainder unworthy of 
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preservation, but it was Christianity itself in 
the only form in which mankind at that 
time could either understand or use it. 

But this church was no longer in a posi- 
tion to give peace to all sorts and conditions 
of men who came to her, nor to protect them 
from the world. Of the peace of God ina 
life beyond she could give assurance, but 
peace in the storms of the present she could 
not guarantee. Then the great movement 
began. Ascetics as well as hermits had ex- 
isted from the beginning in the great church, 
and also penniless evangelists who journeyed 
from place to place. Individuals, weary of 
the world, may have fied to the desert in the 
course of the third century, and, indeed, 
here and there they may have united ina 
communal life. With the beginning of the 
following century their number increased. 
They fled not only from the world, but from 
the world within the church. Nevertheless, 
they did not flee out of the church. They 
denied themselves honor and property, wife 
and child, in order to escape gratification and 
sin, in order to give themselves completely 
to the enjoyment of the contemplation of 
God and to devote their lives to the prepara- 
tion for death. The prevailing theology, 
indeed, taught that the ideal of the Chris- 
tian life consisted in that daily dying, and 
again in that adoration before God in which 
a man forgets his very existence and ex- 
tinguishes his bodily being even to the border 
of death in order to be entirely expended in 
the contemplation of the celestial and the 
eternal. Such was the general theory of the 
initiated who took it in downright earnest- 
Furthermore—there has been, perhaps, no 
period more completely permeated by the 
thought that the term of the world’s exist- 
ence is expiring and about to sink from 
sight, and that life isno longer worth living. 
A great epoch in the history of mankind was 
going, in fact, to its burial. The Roman 
Empire, the ancient world, was preparing 
itself to die, and its death-throes were fright- 
ful. Tumult, blood, poverty, and plague 
were within, and without was pressure on 
all sides from barbarian hordes. What was 
thereto set up in opposition? There was 
no longer the power of a state conscious of 
its might, nor the strength begotten of a 
unified and tried ideal of organization ; on 

«the contrary, it was an empire which was 
falling to pieces, scarcely held together by a 
sinking and decomposing culture—a culture 
that had become hollow and false, one in 
which scarcely an individual could preserve 
a good conscience, airee and natural mind, 
andaclean hand. But nowhere must this 
internal falseness of all conditions have been 
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more appreciable than at the centre of cult- 
ure, in Alexandria. Is it then surprising 
that just there, in Lower Egypt, hermit life, 
monasticism, took its rise? The Egyptians 
had had the longest and richest history of 
any of the thorn a known to history. Al- 
though under the rule of foreigners and be- 
neath the sword of the conqueror, Egypt was 
still the land of labor, and its capital re- 
mained the high school of learning. But. 
now the hour of the nation was come. At. 
this juncture monasticism took its rise as a. 
mighty movement; only a little later, and 
we find it on the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean and on the banks of the Euphrates. 
In very recent times some have sought to 
explain its rise from specific heathen influ- 
ences exerted upon Christianity in Egypt, 
but in so doing the method of procedure has. 
not been sufficiently cautious, though our 
thanks are due to those who have brought 
to light older and analogous phenomena in 
the Egyptian religion. External influences 
however, were not stronger there in the 
matter of Christian life and thought, in fact. 
they were apparently weaker than anywhere: 
else. At every point in its development. 
even Christian mankind has blinked its 
ideal of life, and has proclaimed that as the 
highest which its necessity has prescribed. 
Here social, political, and religious necessity 
coincided with a Christian ideal which had 
been long established, and which soon passed 
current as apostolic. 

The conditions, and consequently the pre- 
paratory steps, were very various which 
— the development of monasticism.. 

ven if it was pre-eminently an ascetic im- 
pulse, borne in upon the church from 
heathen sources, which sought to set the 
spirit free from its many tyrants, .to over- 
come both coarse and refined egotism and 
to lead the needy soul to God, nevertheless 
an ascetic ideal also entered into the matter, 
an ideal which was more opposed than al- 
lied to that impulse. In the Alexandrian 
catechetical school, which in the third cen- 
tury was the principal school of Christian 
theology, the basal thoughts of the systems 
of the Greek moralists since Socrates, were 
taken up and elaborated. The Socratic: 
motto, ‘‘know thyself,” had long since 
been transformed into manifold rules for 
the art of right living. Most of these rules 
directed the truly ‘‘ wise” away from activ- 
ity in the services of daily life and from: 
‘“troublesome appearance in public.” They 
asserted that for the spirit there ‘‘can be 
nothing more fitting and appropriate than 
care for itself, since it does not look toward 
that which is external, does not occupy it- 
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self with foreign matters, but turned in in- 
wardly within itself it gives back its own 
essence to itself and thus practices righteous- 
ness.” . It was thus taught that the wise 
man, who had need of nothing further, 
stands nearest to deity, because, in the pos- 
session of his rich personality and in quiet 
contemplation of the world, he is a partici- 
pant in the highest good; and it was further 
taught that the spirit which has freed itself 
from the sensuous and lives in constant con- 
templation of eternal verities, at last will be 
deemed worthy of beholding the invisible 
and will be deified. It was this very flight 
from the world which ecclesiastical philos- 
ophers, especially Origen, inculcated. One 
only needs to read the eulogy of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus upon his great teacher, to 
recognize the source of the principles of 
that life retired from the world, for which 
Gregory is renowned. No one can deny 
that this species of flight from the world 
implied a specific secularization of Chris- 
tianity, and that the self-sufficient sage is 
almost the opposite of the poor in spirit. 
But it cannot fail of recognition that both 
notions assumed, in the concrete, a mani- 
fold variety of forms and that in this variety 
the one could pass over into the other. And 
in this sense Origen himself is to be classed 
with the actual ancestors of Christian mo- 
nasticism. It is not the fact that he simply 
gave actual expression to the stoic or neo- 
- syrarem ideal in his ethical system, or that 
e actualized the same in his life; but it is 
rather the fact that all the right lines of 
previous ethical systems, also the Christian, 
met in him as inacommon point. The po- 
sition of Egyptian theologians in the world’s 
history is just this: they all, precursors or 
disciples of Origen, united and placed under 
the sanction of revelation the manifold 
products of previous forms of knowledge, 
not only as these were related to dogmatic 
theology but also as they embraced practical 
rules in the matter of the discipline of 
Christian life. Consequently they became 
the ancestors of all the parties in the Greek 
church which appeared later and engaged 
in conflict. Just as it is possible with 
equal right to quote Origen in support of 
Arianism and in support of orthodoxy, so 
with the same right he can be made re- 
sponsible for a special secularization of the 
theology of the church as well as for the 
monkish inclinations, first of the clergy and 
later of the laity as well. He was the self- 
same man who assumed as desirable the 
lasting concord of Christianity with the 
state on earth, and who wished to see in 
the shadow of universal peace the cloistered 
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cell of the pious and learned monk who was 
withdrawn entirely within himself. If any, 
however, was not pious or was not learned, 
such an one had nevertheless in his faith 
an object of contemplation inexhaustible in 
its content. Hence the demand applies in 
truth to all Christians. But actually it took 
nearly two generations for these thoughts to 
become dominant in a Christianity which 
was continually becoming more inert; with 
the masses they never became the most | 
dominant considerations. Few were the 
societies of monks such as were formed by 
Hierax, the pupil of Origen, upon the plan 
laid down by Origen. Want and disgust 
with the ordinary modes of life started the 
movement in its initial stages, and the 
church of Constantine drove forth into soli- 
tude and into the desert all such as wished 
to live in accord with their religion. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS AND CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


THE Rev. Grorce W. King, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Taunton, 
Mass., has been conducting a very interesting 
correspondence with Cardinal Gibbons con- 
cerning the Reunion of Christendom. We 
have been permitted to read the letters 
which have passed between Mr. King and 
the Cardinal, and feel sure that they would 
interest the readers of “‘CHRistTIAN LITER- 
ATURE.” We have therefore asked the priv- 
ilege of their publication. The letters 
speak for themselves. On both sides they 
are significant. Mr. King indicates his 
desire for a more centralized government in 
the church. It may be a question how many 
are ready to go with him, but doubtless the 
number is not small. The liberal spirit of 
Cardinal Gibbons has always been recog- 
nized, and his courteous tone in this corre- 
spondence was to be expected. The publica- 
tion of these letters is not offered as a con- 
tribution to the cause of Christian Union, 
for they will probably affect it very little, 
but they are offered as illustrations of a 
sentiment in the church much more wide- 
spread than many would have us believe. 
While the Cardinal, no doubt if pressed, 
would insist that union is possible only on 
the basis of the Roman Church, there can 
be as little doubt but what he, or if not he, 
at least many Catholics are recognizing that 
there ought to be found some common 
ground for union between the Romans and 
the Protestants. While we do not expect to 
find that union consummated in any narrow 
lines, we do believe that the union in the 
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spirit, which is surely approaching, will 
sooner or later find some way to manifest it- 
self in external and visible form. In the 
meantime we commend these letters to the 
perusal of the readers of this magazine. 
Amory H. Braprorp. 


203 WEIR STREET, TAUNTON, MAss., 
July 26, °94, ; 
DEAR CARDINAL: 

You are, without doubt, familiar with and in- 
terested in the fact that there is a movement 
among the Protestant Churches toward reunion. 
If such a reunion is to take place, why may it 
not include the Roman Catholic Church? Has 
not the Roman Church some foundation to pro- 
pose upon which we may all stand? Cannot 
she meet us with concessions which may be 
temporary, if she believes us wrong, until we 
learn of Christ and his plans more perfectly. 

Of one thing I feel sure, that personally I 
have a growing tendency tolook more and more 
carefully for the good in all branches of the 
Christian Church, and I apprehend that I am 
not alone in this. Sincerely yours, 

Gro. W. Kina, 
First M. E. Church, 


[Cardinal Gibbons’ Reply.] 


CARDINAL'S RESIDENCE, 
408 N. CHARLES ST., 

BALTIMORE, July 28, 94. 
Rev. DEAR SIR: 

In reply to your favor I beg to say that your 
aspirations for the reunion of Christendom are 
worthy of all praise. 

This reunion would be only fragmentary if 
the Catholic Church were excluded. 

It would be also impossible; for there can be no 
union possible without a solid, scriptural basis, 
and that is found in the recognition of Peter 
and his successor as the visible head of the 
church. 

There can be no stable government without 
a head, either in civil, military, or ecclesiastical 
life. Every State must have its governor, and 
every town must have its mayor or municpal 
chief with some title. 

If the churches of the world look for a head, 
where will they find one with the standard of 
authority or prescription except the Bishop of 
Rome? not in Canterbury, nor Constantinople. 

As for the terms of reunion, they would be 
easier than iscommonly imagined. The Catholic 
Church holds to all the positive doctrines of all 
the Protestant Churches, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope’s judicial supremacy would 
make the way easy for accepting her other 
doctrines. You are nearer to us than you im- 
agine. Many doctrines are ascribed to the 
Church which she repudiates. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 


J. CARD. GIBBONS, 
REv. GEO. W. KING. 


[Second Letter. ] 


203 WEIR St., TAUNTON, MASs., 
July 31, ’94. 
DEAR CARDINAL: 

Your reply has been read with much interest. 
May I not now inquire if it would not be a wise 
and valuable thing for the Catholic Church to 
set forth to the Protestant Churches a possible 
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basis of union (describing the matter in suffi- 
cient detail) somewhat after the order of the 
Chicago-Lambeth propositions of the Episcopal 
Church? I know how much the Methodist 
Church, and indeed the entire Christian Church, 
is misunderstood by many, and I conceive it 
more than possible, Mle ce By that the Catholic 
Church should likewise be misunderstood and 
misjudged in many things. Cannot the Catholic 
Church correct this misunderstanding on the 
part of Protestants to a large degree at least, 
and would not this hasten the desired reunion? 

I believe the present divided condition of 
Christendom to be full of folly, shame, and dis- 
grace, and have no objection to a central au- 
thority under certain conditions of limitation 
or restraint. Sincerely yours, 

GEO. W. Kina. 


The publishers, thinking it best to secure 
the consent of Cardinal Gibbons before 
the publication of the above, the following 
correspondence took place, which shows 
additional points of interest. 


203 WEIR St., TAUNTON, 
Mass., Oct. 2, 94, 
DEAR CARDINAL: 

Presumably there was no occasion for a reply 
to my last letter on the subject of reunion. 
May I now ask if you have any objection to the 
publication of the letters? I am sincerely de- 
sirous todo any little that I can from my 
standpoint as a Methodist preacher to bring 
about the all-desirable reunion, and believe the 
eer of your letter would be to many 

rotestants what it was to me—a help in the 
right direction. A reliable magazine, published 
chiefly in the interest of reunion, is desirous 
to publish the letters if your consent can be 
given. Will you kindly inform me if you will 
grant this? ~~ 

Awaiting your reply, and hoping that it may 
be favorable, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gero. W. KING. 


[Cardinal Gibbons’ Reply by His Secretary.] 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE. 
BautTo., Mp., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Rxv. Gro. W. KING. 

DeEaR Sir: The Cardinal received your letter 
of the 2nd, in which you ask permission to pub- 
lish his letters. 

He is inclined to consider the request favor- 
ably; but before giving the letters to the public, 
he desires to see them again, as they may need 
retouching. He desires me, therefore, to ask 
you to return the letters, so that if he sees fit, 
alterations or additions may be made before 
giving the letters to the press. 

Very respectfully yours, 
‘Wm. T, RUSSELL. 


(A copy of the letters was returned Octo- 
ber 6, and in the meantime the following 
letter was sent) 

203 WEIR St., TAUNTON, MASss., 
October 11, ’94. 
DEAR CARDINAL : é i 

It occurs to me to say, while waiting for 
your consent to the publication of the letters, 
that I have already Cecomee dissatisfied with 
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the Protestant interpretation of Matihew xvi. 
13-20. It is in this feeling that I can say, 
as I have said in my second letter to you, 
that I have no objection to a central author- 
ity in the Church under certain conditions 
of limitation or restraint. 

I think you will realize that I have gone a 
long way in this matter as a Protestant and 
Methodist minister. It may be that growth 
will not stop even here. The more I reflect 
upon the infidel tendencies of the times, the 
more constrained I am to consider if there is not 
something radically wrorg in the present con- 
stitution of the Christian Church which is re- 
sponsible for the state of things. Meditation 
upon John xvii. 21, ‘that the world may be- 
lieve that thou didst send me,” but confirms 
this constraint. Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. KING. 
First M. E. Church. 


(Cardinal’s Reply.) 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, BALTIMORE, MD., 
October 13, 1894. 


Rev. Gro. W. KING. 

REV. AND DEAR Sik: Your letters of the 6th 
and 11th inst. were received to day and read 
with pleasure. 

I readily give my consent to your courteous 
request, that my letter to you, on the subject 
of Christian union, be givento the public. The 
letter which you desire to publish, and of which 
you sent me a copy is a brief summary of the 
ideas of Pope Leo XIII. expressed in his late en- 
cyclical on the subject of Christian unity. 

It gives me joy to see from your letter, 
which expresses perhaps the aspirations of many 
others who like you, dear sir, sincerely desire 
real Christian unity, that you are, as I said ina 
former letter, nearer to us than you imagine. 

God grant that this disposition to bring 
about Christian unity, which happily is so prev- 
alent to-day, may continue until ‘‘ we all meet 
into the unity of faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ ;” 
that ‘‘ we be no more as children tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine,” but as brethren in ‘‘one body and one 
spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all.” 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. CARD. GIBBONS. 





RELIGIOUS RESERVE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY WHITEFOORD, 
M.A., PRINCIPAL OF SALISBURY THEO- 
LOGICAL COLLEGE. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), October, 1894, 


BEDE, in his Church History, tells how he 
had heard from some travellers in the Holy 
Land of a church dedicated to the ascension 
of the Saviour. Year by year, as the festi- 
val came round, and the congregation was 
gathered for worship, a rushing wind was 





wont to pass through the building so exceed- 
ing strong that the people were fain to fall 
low on their knees until its force was spent. 
The narrative is exceedingly characteristic 
of the historian, and its suggestive teaching 
is of more significance and value than any 
inquiry is likely to prove as to the evidence 
for the facts of the story. Itis enough that 
it indicates that there can be no serious and 
devout contemplation of any truth of faith 
without some correspondent manifestation 
to men of the Divine Presence. 

In such a spirit must every inquirer search 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven if 
he would look for any reward for his task. 
For after he has spent upon any such in- 
vestigation the fullest powers of a God-given 
intellect, there still remains the devotional 
attitude, the self-surrender of the heart 
without which he will never feel the breath 
of God about him, lifting him heayenward, 
because it casts him on his knees. 

Happily this spirit is not rare, and yet it 
is impossible not to be conscious, either 
through personal experience or through ob- 
servation of men, how close that habit of 
reserve is which wraps up each individual in 
regard toall private aims and hopes, and 
that this disposition reaches a kind of climax 
in the religioussphere. Men may think with 
much seriousness upon the things which 
concern their common salvation, and their 
thoughts may pass into the natural expres- 
sions of devotion. But here the nearest 
and dearest of friends is a stranger. To 
share any such experience is an intrusion, 
and is resented as such. Let us admit at 
once that much of the sentiment which pre- 
vents Christian people from free interchange 
of thought, and from any expansive com- 
munication on the high and holy themes of 
their faith, is not a blameworthy sentiment. 
The freedom of speech (*aPpycia) which 
in New Testament literature is observed at 
once as a commendable habit and as a right 
object for prayer, has for its main reference 
the presence of persecution, before which 
Christians must wear a bold front, and 
speak the things they have heard and 
seen. It does not refer to the communica- 
tions of Christians with each other. In no 
age of the Church was Talkative quite good 
company. When our Lord consecrated, as so 
often a current proverb, ‘‘ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,”’ 
He would appear chiefly to have had in His 
regard the evil thoughts which being harbored 
within a man were bound to find their vent. 
Certainly speech affords a safer index ofa 
bad than a good man. Religious reserve is 
thus seen mainly as the outcome of that 
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private independence of feeling which makes 
our national character the solid thing it is. 
The Latin races do not share in it, nor in 
that terror of unreality which possesses the 
Teutonic peoples; Orientals do not feel it at 
all. So far we are morally the better, but 
it is easy to exaggerate the advantage, ‘The 
fear with us, certainly, operates too widely 
and strongly. We should be at once better 
and bolder Christians for cultivating a 
greater freedom of speech with each other 
on religious issues. The first attempts 
may seem awkward and unnatural; maybe 
they could never be made if we had only 
ourselves to look to; but with many it isa 
part of the discipline of the Christian char- 
acter, the last but not the least necessary 
training, to be rid of self-consciousness. 
There is no habit which grows so strongly 
upon men as such reserve, and its last stage 
—that of silence—is liable to grave misinter- 
pretations; it is taken to mean a negative 
attitude towards the faith, or actual indiffer- 
ence to its truths. 

But on some religious questions this re- 
serve is apt to be intensified, and becomes 
not merely a paralysis of expression but of 
thought. There are issues of the faith in 
which Christians prove reserved even to 
themselves. The present subject will serve 
to illustrate this. Do Christian people com- 
monly permit themselves any sober and 
steady contemplation of heaven? Occa- 
sionally some devotional classic, a passage in 
Thomas 4 Kempis, a page of Hooker, or 
some rapturous lines of a hymn-writer, an- 
cient or modern, attracts their sympathetic 
consideration, but this passes as a senti- 
ment, the subject is put aside, and it is 
often instinctively avoided, while its su- 
preme significance and importance remain 
unchallenged. Some minds will answer that 
the subject is vague, and therefore specula- 
tion is likely to be incautious or even irrev- 
erent, and an apology is drawn from the 
Holy Scriptures themselves for this attitude 
of reserve. Does it not truly reflect their 
teaching? This is a defence which it is 
worth while to examine. There is no silence 
about the life of heaven either in the Old or 
New Testament. But there is a character- 
istic and persistent use of figure, metaphor, 
and parable whenever the subject is pre- 
sented. It would be sufficient to quote the 
Book of Daniel in the Old, and the Apoca- 
lypse in the New Testament, in justification 
of this. But too much must not be made 
of this. The employment of tropes and 
figures in ‘all literature, inspired or unin- 
spired, is not to obscure or confuse, but to 
reveal and illustrate truths which, from the 
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nature of the case, could not otherwise be 
conveyed. Holy Scripture does not justify, 
but warns us against indiscreet speculation 
about the subject of heaven, and rebukes 
by anticipation all extravagance, whether of 
thought or expression upon it. The full 
revelation is as yet denied to mortal men of 
‘*things which eye saw not, and ear heard 
not, and which entered not into the heart of 
man, whatsoever things God prepared for 
them that love Him.” 

‘** Expect not,” says Bishop Beveridge, 
‘that 1 should describe heaven to you; that 
is past my skill. Mine, did I say? The 
great Apostle Paul could not do it, although 
he was caught up thither.” 

It must also be frankly admitted that 
there is much in popular teaching about 
heaven which goes far beyond scriptural 
warranty.* Our hymns, through which 
people are at once taught so widely and yet 
so little, have surely something to answer 
for in their occasional extravagance. What- , 
ever else their suggestions may be, they are 
often not scriptural. But a sober, reverent 
regard of the subject of heaven is one thing, 
and commendable ; an intense reserve pass- 
ing, as it often does, into an absolute silence 
about it is another and deplorable thing.+ 
For any doctrine of the faith which is held 
with such a nerveless timidity, as deprecates 
the devout exercise of the mind upon it, 
and ties the tongue, is itself in peril by its 
own adherents. 

Are there no other causes for this reserve 
on the subject of heaven beyond an anxious 
reverence? Unhappily, it is indisputable 
that many Christians shrink from the 
thought of heaven, because they have radi- 
cally erroneous conceptions about it. These 
will be found to have been formed, in most 
instances, through the powerful associations _ 
of childhood, and therefore through the 
original impress given by an inadequate or 
misleading religious education. With many 
Christians there is not only much to be 
learned about heaven, but much to be un- 
learned, before they can fully and freely 
address themselves to its contemplation, or 
share its enthusiasms with their brethren. 
It will be best to meet this early bias, and 
the consequent prejudices against thinking 
or speaking upon the life of heaven by cer- 
tain positive statements which may be made 
fearlessly, because they rest finally upon no 
merely human authority. Our Lord has 





*““The impulse of the imagination” on this topic, ‘tis 
not to illegitimate demolition but to illegitimate construc- 
tion.” —J. B. Mozley, Lectures, No. III. p. 47. 


+“*It is of the essence of true belief” on this subject, 
**to be communicative.”—Jbid. p. 31. 
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then given one tremendous definition of the 
life eternal which runs counter to two of 
the most common and most mischievous 
misconceptions of it. In the revelation of 
the Son to the Church and to the world 
John xvii. 3, He declares that ‘‘ this is the 
life eternal, that they may know Thee the 
only true God, and Him whom Thou didst 


send, even Jesus Christ.” 


In this great definition, two most notice- 
able features appear. The life eternal laid 
up in the heavens is seen to have a present 
character as well as a present influence ; and 
secondly, that life is presented as one of ad- 
vance and development.* It is, however, 
precisely these two aspects which are so 
often ignored in the commonly received 
views of heaven, and the consequences of the 
neglect are plainly disastrous in our ex- 
perience. 

The life eternal is now. Death is indeed 
an awful fact, but it is not the complete 
and final interruption, such as it is some- 
times wrongly described in the face of sci- 
ence, or as the fear of it pictures it even to 
Christians. Countless obstacles shut out the 
real ¢ life from full view, and cast shadows 
upon a clearer vision. But those who know 
God, and whose souls are in communion 
with Him, do here, and now, share life eter- 
nal. The open eye of Christian faith will 
regard it as present, even though earthly 
conditions and hindrances compel us to look 
for its manifestation hereafter and elsewhere. 
The more we encourage ourselves and others 
with this present conception of the life eter- 
nal, the better it will prove for our purest 
hopes and highest anticipations. Children 
should be taught an even deeper intention 
than underlies the phrase prompted by 
poetic instinct, that ‘‘ heaven lies about 
them in their infancy,” and children of the 
larger growth may yet be warned against 
the relegation of heaven tothe mere shad- 
owy imaginings of the future ; such a heaven 
is at least too “far off” for the purpose of 
uplifting the soul from the dust of earth. 

There is a second and no less fruitful 
consideration which grows out of this same 
divine definition. The essence of the 
declaration lies in an identification of the 
life eternal with knowledge of the highest 
and most excellent kind to which men can 
attain. Now the most characteristic mark 
of knowledge is progress. ‘l'hus it is no 
mere probability but a simple truth, that 
the light of heaven will be no mere Nirwdna 





* See Westcott, in loco. 


+ OvT@s—the student will note the present force of this 
‘Striking adverb (I. Tim. vi. 19). 
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—no idle, monotonous existence, but a 
scene of work, a sphere of boundless activ- 
ity, and advancing energy. Before this 
conception can be fully embraced, man 
Christians have to extrude much that is 
false, Oriental, and pagan in their ideas of 
heaven. 

There remains most surely in heaven a 
rest from that unceasing conflict which is 
the condition of sinful humanity here. But 
with the increase of this purest knowledge 
of God must be a parallel advance of powers 
now checked and hampered by earthly lets 
and hindrances, a development—so the fine 
phrase of the apostle words it—of ‘‘the 
powers of the world to come.” ‘‘ The en- 
trance into that life,” writes our chief living 
English theologian, ‘ implies not only capac- 
ity for purer pleasures, but powers for higher 
efforts.” What an encouragement this to 
fresh and fearless contemplation of heaven, 
and to freer, less reserved communication of 
thought upon the subject! How refreshing 
and embracing must such suggestions be to 
those—always the finer spirits among men 
—who, finding their chief happiness in 
work here, look for corresponding enter- 
prises in the world to come. How glad 
these will be to know that their service then 
will be, as the English Prayer-Book phrases 
it, a ‘‘ royal” * one, one of perfect freedom, 
not marred by the failures and defects of 
earthly ministers, not spoilt by selfishness, 
not stained by sin! But if the tendency to 
reserve on the subject of heaven still remain 
strong, there is one other consideration 
which may help to break it down. Students 
of the Gospel narratives know that St. Thom- 
as appears as the spokesman of the apostolic 
anxiety, just as St. Peter was of their hopes, 
St. John of their love, and Iscariot of their 
shame. In St. John’s Gospel (chapter xiv. 
5, 6), Thomas appears characteristically to 
express for the apostles the hesitation which 
they all felt in anticipation of heaven. 
‘“‘How know we the way?” And Christ 
was, as ever, ready to relieve their distress. 
Did they with one of old find heaven’s gate 
a dreadful place? Did they fear as well as 
long to enter that cloud which shut out the 
Father’s presence? Then He could satisfy 
that longing and calm that fear by the 
present manifestation of Himself as one with 
the Father. If they knew not the way, He 
would be such a guide as they could not pos- 
sibly err. His answer is, as so often, fuller 
than the anxious inquiry. He not only 
teaches that His ascension is the supreme 
act whereby the Son of the Father has 





* Cui servire [est] regnare. 
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opened the kingdom of heaven to all believ- 
ers, He is not only the Way, but also the 
Truth and the Life.’ ‘‘The Way,” as 4 
Kempis finely puts it, ‘which we are bound 
to Silo, the Truth which we are bound to 
believe, the Life for which we are bound to 
yt 

s there not then some element of disloy- 
alty to the Master Himself in our habit of 
reserve on this stupendous topic? Should 
there be no serious effort to fling it aside, 
and to speak freely one to another upon 
heaven, even if our thoughts are not so high 
and our words not so brave as we would 
wish, and so win the blessing that those two 
companions won as they walked and talked 
together on the road to Emmaus? 


THE LAW OF MOSES. 


BY THE REV. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 


Of the Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 
From The Outlook (New York), October 27, 1894. 


THERE is no part of the Old Testament of 
which it is so difficult for ordinary readers 
to get a clear idea as that which relates to 
Hebrew legislation. There issuch a mixing 
up of narrative with law, and such a lack of 
classification in the legal sections, that the 
reader of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy rises from perusal with a feel- 
ing of bewilderment. The difficulty of ob- 
taining any distinct conception of the subject 
is greatly increased by the fact, brought to 
light by modern inquiry, that the laws con- 
tained in the Pentateuch do not form a 
homogeneous body proceeding at one time 
from one and the same legislative mind, that 
of Moses, but really consist of successive 
strata of legal enactments, representing 
widely separated periods of time having 
much in common but also not a little in 
which they do not agree, so that they cannot 
be united into one harmonious whole. All 
these strata bear, in Jewish tradition, the 
name of Moses; but, in this use of the name, 
““Moses”’ simply stands as a general heading 
for Hebrew law, as ‘‘ David” stands for He- 
brew poetry and ‘‘Solomon” for Hebrew 
wisdom. 

The whole Old Testament literature, and 
especially the Books of Moses, stand very 
much in need of’arranging and editing to 
make them intelligible and enjoyable read- 
ing for ordinary Christian people. This has 
been much felt of late, and efforts have been 
made to meet the want. Among these an 
honorable place is due to a work: recently 
published by two American scholars. I 
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refer to ‘‘ Scriptures Hebrew and Christian,” 
arranged and edited as an introduction to 
the study of the Bible, by Drs. Edward T. 
Bartlett and John P. Peters, of Philadel- 
phia. The outside title of the work (con- 
sisting of three volumes) is ‘ The Scriptures 
for Young Readers.’’ Sunday-school teach- 
ers would find it a most valuable aid towards 
opening up the Bible to their pupils. In 
this work, in Vol. II., “‘ Hebrew Legisla- 
tion ” is given all together, forming a chap- 
ter of some seventy pages. The matter is 
not arranged in strict accordance with recent 
critical views, but the editors have had these 
views before their minds and have benefited 
by them. ‘The laws of Israel are classified 
under four heads: I. The Ten Words; II. 
The Book of the Covenant; III. Levitical 
Codes; 1V. The Deuteronomic Code. Mod- 
ern critics would invert the order of III. 
and IV. 

These are the great divisions of the sub- 
ject. The Ten Words (the Decalogue) form 
the strong foundations of the whole legisla- 
tive edifice. They go back, according to the 
weightiest authorities, to Moses himself—his 
supremely important personal contribution 
to the statute-book of Israel. The ‘‘ Book 
of the Covenant ” means the body of laws 
found in Exodus xx. 23—xxii. 33. Of 
this brief code, or fragment of a code, Pro- 
fessor Ryle, in his valuable work on the 
Canon of the Old Testament, says: ‘‘It is 
suited to the needs of a society in a very 
early stage of civilization. If, as may well 
be allowed, the main substance of its laws 
has descended from the Mosaic legislation, 
there is no reason to doubt that it has also, 
at different times, been adapted, by subse- 
quent revision, to the requirement of the 
people when they were in the enjoyment of 
a settled agricultural life.” ‘'The Collec- 
tion,’’ he adds, ‘‘is not to be regarded in 
the light of an exhaustive official code of 
statutes, but rather as an agglomeration of 
laws, perhaps transcribed from memory or 
extracted fragmentarily for some private 
purpose from an official source.” 

The “ Deuteronomic”’ code means the 
body of laws on various subjects to be found 
in the Book of Deuteronomy from chapter 
xii. onwards, chapters i. to xi. being a sort 
of sermon on the importance of keeping the 
law. The name ‘“ Deuteronomy” means 
‘*the law over again,’ the implied notion 
being that Moses, before he died, repeated 
in the hearing of the people the laws he 
had given them before, as if to impress 
them with the duty of keeping them in re- 
membrance and putting them in practice ; 


as if he said, ‘“‘ Now don’t forget them, my 
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children.” But the laws in the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch are not a mere repetition 
of those in Exodus and Leviticus. They 
differ in important particulars. And there 
is reason to believe that the “ Deutero- 
nomic”’ laws were not later but earlier than 
the ‘‘ Levitical code ” contained in the mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch. The Levitical 
code was the latest, uppermost stratum of 
the successive layers of Hebrew legislation. 
It took its final form in the hands of Ezra 
and his associates, and represents the period 
of the Babylonish exile and the post-captiv- 
ity era. The Decalogue goes back to Moses. 
The Book of the Covenant may have been 
in existence 1000 B.c. The Deuteronomic 
code belongs to the time of King Josiah, 
who reigned in the seventh century B.c, 
Ezra brings us a century and a half nearer 
the Christian era. All three of the codes 
(II, IfI., IV.) have, of course, much in 
common in respect both to religion and to 
civil life. The Hebrews were very conser- 
vative. They clung tenaciously to what was 
old, and even when they innovated they 
wished the new to pass for old. <A great 
deal of what is in all the codes goes back 
probably to very ancient times. Each code 
repeats the traditional with variations or 
additions adapted to new circumstances. 
Common to all the codes, including the 
Decalogue, is the combination of religion 
and morality, duty fo God and duty to man. 

While all the codes have much in com- 
mon, they have their distinctive character- 
istics. The grand distinction of the Deca- 
logue is that it deals only with that which 
is fundamental in religion and morals. 

“Love God with all your heart, and your 
neighbor as yourself”—is its sum. ‘There 
is no ritual, but only the ethical, the uni- 
versally important and perennially valid. 
Even the Fourth Commandment is ethical 
at the core, a humane statute securing a 
resting time for labor-drudges, slaves, and 
even for the beast of burden. 

_ The Book of the Covenant on its religious 
side reaffirms the great doctrine of the 
Decalogue that there is but one God. Com- 
paring it with the codes which come after, 
it is to be noted that it does not insist on 
one central sanctuary. Exodus xx. 24, as 
it is rendered in ‘‘ The Scriptures for Young 

ders,’”’ runs thus: ‘‘Altars of earth shalt 


thou make to me, and sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy 
sheep and thine oxen. In every place where 
I cause my name to be worshipped I will 
tome to thee and bless thee.’? On the hu- 
man side this very ancient body of laws has, 
of course, much to say on the subject of 


justice between man and man. Crude and 
quaint in form, the statutes bearing on this 
topic commend themselves as essentially 
just and reasonable. ‘‘ Eye for eye,” 
**tooth for tooth,” is a barbarous law liter- 
ally carried out ; nevertheless these phrases 
embody, in homely form, the fundamental 
principle of civil jurisprudence, that for all 
wrong there must be adequate compensa- 
tion. The rights of bondsmen and bonds- 
women are not, as we might have supposed, 
overlooked in this primitive code. Indeed, 
that is the very first topic dealt with in the 
code, after the duty owing to Jehovah has 
been briefly enforced (Exodus xxi. 2-11). 
The fact may indicate that there was much 
need for this humane protective legislation 
to defend the weak against the strong, 
which the Bible never fails to do. Just one 
other feature may be noticed in this earl 
body of laws; what may be called the ele- 
ment of kindliness, or Christianity antici- 
pated: “‘If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or 
his ass astray, thou shalt bring it back to 
him. If thou see the ass of him that hateth 
thee fallen under his burden, thou shalt 
forbear to leave him.’”’ How much is in- 
volved in this simple injunction! It is in 
one concrete instance an anticipation of the 
great law of Jesus, “‘ Love your enemies.” 
Passing on to the Deuteronomic code, 
formulated centuries later, one obvious 
point of contrast is much greater elabora- 
tion. The little Book of the Covenant has 
grown to be a large, bulky book of laws, 
with a lengthy sermon prefixed to it. Yet, 
after all, it is, in the main, merely an ex- 
pansion of the earlier code. On the religious 
side, however, there is one very marked dif- 
ference. The Decalogue and the Book’of the 
Covenant had both said, with emphasis, one 
God. But Deuteronomy says not only one 
God, but, with quite remarkable emphasis, 
one sanctuary. The law enforcing this 
stands at the head of the code (chapter xii. 
1-7). By the time this new code was com- 
piled, it had been found that the early free- 
dom in worship had led to great abuses, to 
disastrous imitation of the vile rites of the 
Canaanites. Therefore the law of a central 
sanctuary was regarded by the best men in 
Israel as a reform, and won the earnest sup- 
port of the prophets of the seventh century 
before Christ. In reference to what I have 
called the Christian element, what we have 
to note is not contrast but development. 
The law of kindness has grown to larger 
dimensions, and now embraces a variety of 
particulars, such as that the hungry man 
shall be at liberty to help himself from a 
neighbor’s standing grain or vineyard, and 
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that gleanings must be left for the poor in 
the orchard and harvest-field. Even the 
wants of the beast of burden are mercifully 
provided for. ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out thecorn.” ‘‘ Doth 
God take care for oxen?” asked St. Paul. 
The God of the ancient Hebrews certainly 
did, and that doubtless was one reason why 
our Lord had a preference for the Book of 
Deuteronomy, as shown by the quotations 
from it in the story of the temptation. The 
second half of Isaiah and Deuteronomy were 
two favorite books of the Old Testament 
with Jesus. If we knew them as well as he 
did, we should not be surprised at this. The 
spirit of prophecy, in its noblest form, 
breathes through both. 

I have left myself very little space to speak 
of the Levitical code, the latest of the four. 
The outstanding feature of it is the great 
prominence it gives to ritual. Priests, holy 
furniture, holy times, sacrifices, rules for 
securing ceremonial cleanness—these and the 
like are great topics of Leviticus. We are 
in a different world from that of the prophet 
Moses with his ‘Ten Words concerning the 
great fundamentals of religion and morality. 
It is not that the men of Ezra’s time did 
not care for the fundamentals. _ It is that 
the times, as they judge, call for laying 
stress on ritual. ‘One God,” said Moses ; 
“One sanctuary,” said the reformers of 
. Josiah’s time; ‘One carefully regulated 
system of worship at the one sanctuary,”’ 
said Ezra and his coadjutors. Probably the 
movement of these last was necessary, yet 
the prominence given to ritual was the be- 
ginning of a great evil—the growth of legal- 
ism and rabbinism. 

In the Levitical code, as distinguished 
from the Deuteronomic, the class of religious 
officials has undergone development and 
gained in status. In Deuteronomy priests 
and Levites are one; the standing phrase 
is, ‘the priests, the Levites.’’ In Leviticus 
and the late historical books (Chronicles) 
they are distinct: priests and Levites. In 
Deuteronomy they are a poor class, and as 
such recommended to the consideration of 
the charitable. In the Levitical code there 
is an elaborate system of tithes, which, if 
worked out, would make the’ once poor class 
a rich and influential corporation. 


A small boy surprised his teacher at one of 
the grammar-schools by asking her how far a 
procession of the Presidents of the United States 
would reach if they were placedina row. On 
her expressing her ignorance, he calmly an- 
nounced, ‘‘From Washington to Cleveland.”— 
Christian Register. 
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THE HARDNESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 


BY R. W. DALE, LL.D. 
From The British Weekly (London), Sept. 27, 1894. 


We take the following from a fine ex- 
ee ae of the Parable of the Sower pub- 
ished in the October number of (Good 
Words. 

Our Lord never encouraged the illusion 
that the Christian life is free from difficulty. 
He warned men that to become His disciples. 
was a serious undertaking. He charged 
them to measure deliberately the sacrifices 
which it might impose upon them. A man 
has only to delieve and God will give him al} 
the blessings of the Christian redemption; 
but to keep them, ‘to enter into the actual 
possession of them, he must exert himself 
vigorously and persistently; and he may 
have to break with dear friends, to lose so- 
cial position and consideration, to abandon 
projects of ambition, to submit to serious 
losses in business, to endure many troubles. 

Now those who, as soon as the divine 
word of grace and authority touches them, 
receive it, and receive it ‘‘ with joy,” are 
usually persons whose deeper life has never 
been moved by the more awful and austere 
aspects of the revelation of God in Christ. 
They receive the Christian Gospel easily, 
because they have never seen how appalling 
a thing sin is. It does not surprise them 
that God should forgive them freely, for 
they never felt that there was very much to 
forgive. ‘They rather feel that God would 
treat them hardly if He did not forgive 
them, and forgive them without imposing 
any severe conditions. They never feel 
what an immense blessing God’s pardon is ; 
they never feel that it is worth while to en- 
dure any loss and to make any amount of 
painful exertion in order to keep it. And 
so, they are unwilling to abstain from 
amusements which experience has shown 
them are unfavorable to Christian earnest- 
ness; they think it hard if it is suggested 
that they are running unnecessary risks by 
cultivating intercourse with pleasant people 
in a higher social condition than themselves, 
who are wholly indifferent to the terrors 
and glories of the invisible and eternal uni- 
verse—as if there could be any hardship in 
avoiding what imperils their eternal blessed- 
ness! They would never dream of living 
too far from their office or works to be able 
to go to business regularly ; but if they find 
a house with pleasant gardens about it and 
in a pleasant country, they take it without 
hesitation, though it is too far from church 
toallow them to attend worship with any 
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regularity. They have never been filled 
with awe and dread by the possibility of 
missing eternal glory, and therefore they 
take no trouble to make their ‘‘ calling and 
election sure.” 

They receive the Christian Gospel easily 
because they do not see how amazing it is 
that the Eternal Son of God should have 
become flesh to save us. ‘To persons of deep 
and serious minds it isso amazing as to be 
almost incredible. But when such persons 
believe it, it becomes a transcendent revela- 
tion of the love of God. The greatness of 
the love oppresses them; it is a ‘* weight of 
glory” which they can hardly bear ; they 
tremble under it. And they feel, in the very 
depth of their heart, that the peril from 
which the Son of God came to deliver them 
must beappalling. They dwell with wonder 
on what He endured for their salvation; they 
see that in order to save them He declined 
no pain, no anguish; and this braces them 
up to severe effort and resolute endurance, 
that the salvation secured for them at so 


great a price may not be lost through their. 


indolence, their love of pleasure or their love 
of ease, their passion for wealth, or any other 
earthly good. But those who see nothing 
amazing in the incarnation and in the death 
of Christ for the sin of the world—nothing 
to make faith difficult—receive no adequate 
impression of the great love of God or of 
the great evils from which that love delivers 
us. They — become Christians ; and 
since there is nothing to appall them in ‘‘ the 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 


guish” which menace the unfaithful and dis- 


obedient, they easily cease to be Christians. 

Those who are conscious that they are 
represented by the seed which fell on ‘‘ the 
rocky places’ should dwell on the grave 
warning of Christ until their hearts are filled 
with fear. Apart from fear the Christian 
life is likely to be wanting in depth and 
strength. And if anyone who reads these 
pages suggests that ‘‘ perfect love casteth 
out fear,” I venture to ask him whether he 
is sure that in his own case fear has vanished 
under the power of perfect love. Has it 
vanished through religious indifference ? 
Was there ever any fear for the love to “ cast 
out”? The austere elements of the Chris- 
tian revelation are necessary, if its more 
gracious elements are to take deep root in 
the life. Paul, long after he had known 
the freedom and blessedness of the Christian 
Gospel, anticipated with awe the account 
which he would have to render at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ of his earthly ministry, 
and kept his body under lest, after having 


preached to others, he himself should prove 
& castaway. 
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PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON 
SMITH’S DOCTRINE OF SCRIPT- 
URE. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS M. 
GLASGOW. 
From The Expositor (London), October, 1894, 

I nave been asked to describe what I 
believe to be the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s doctrine of Holy Scripture as dis- 
tinguished from the Common Broad Church 
doctrine on the one hand, and from what 
may be called the Princeton view on the 
other, The materials for this statement 
are to be found in his various defences 
made before the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
and before the General Assembly in his 
famous trial, and in his opening lecture, 
What History Teaches Us to Seek in the 
Bible, and I shall try to give it in Prof. 
Smith’s own words. Prof. Robertson 
Smith invariably based his doctrine of 
Scripture on what he held to be the funda- 
mental difference between the reformation 
idea of Scripture and that maintained in 
the medieval Church, and in order to get 
at his point of view, it is necessary to see 
in what that difference consisted. For 
Prof, Robertson Smith declared over and 
over again that he stood on the same 
ground and maintained the same doctrine 
of Scripture which was held by Calvin 
and by all the leading reformers, and 
which is contained in all the principal con- 
fessions of the Reformation period. 

It is too often forgotten that the me- 
dizval Church did not, as a rule, warn its 
people against reading the Bible; that 
translations of the Vulgate were repeatedly 
made into the languages of Europe for the 
benefit of the common people; that me- 
dieval theologians unanimously declared 
that their theology was based upon Scripture 
and that at the beginning of the Reformation 
controversy Luther and his friends never 
for a moment believed that their appeal to 
the Scriptures as the ultimate judge in 
controversies about religious topics would 
be refused. Indeed, so confident were the 
Lutherans in the matter, that the earlier 
Lutheran symbols do not contain any state- 
ments of the supreme authority of Script- 
ure as a distinctive article of the Protestant 
creed. 

It is interesting to note that Luther 
makes his appeal to Scripture with the 
same unconscious serenity that no one can 
gainsay him, as he had when he set the 
believer’s spiritual experience of the fact 
that he (the believer) was saved from sin 
by the merits of Christ against the pro- 
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posal to sell God’s pardon for money. Nor 
did his opponents gainsay him. They be- 
lieved that they were able to meet Scripture 
with Scripture. They were content to 
abide by his challenge, and were sure that 
Scripture would decide against the Re- 
former. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
Luther had a much firmer grasp of Script- 
ure than they had, and this meant much 
more than that he had a better memory for 
texts than his opponents. It meant that 
he had, somehow or other, an idea of Script- 
ure that they had not. Their appeal to 
Scripture was “a balancing of texts or in- 
terpretation of texts, in which everything 
seemed in an uncertain flux unless backed 
by the authority of the Fathers or of the 
Church.” * Luther had an idea of the 
unity of Scripture which they had not, and 
they soon felt that if they were to meet 
him on equal terms they must also put a 
unity into Scripture in a manner previously 
unknown in the medieval Church. Hence 


the famous decree of the Council of Trent, 
which, nominally, placed traditiones sine 
scripto on the same level with canonical 
Scripture, but which, really, gave an arti- 
ficial unity to Scripture by. means of a 
uniform ecclesiastical tradition, and for the 
first time stated explicitly what had been 


perhaps unconsciously held all down me- 
dizeval history. 

This leads me to ask what the medieval 
doctrine of Scripture was, and why it re- 
quired to be supplemented in this fashion. 
Medieval theology always regarded the 
Bible as a book full of divine information 
or infallible truths about doctrines and 
morals. This idea carries with it the great 
difficulty that such a description does not 
seem to apply to a great part of Scripture. 
The Bible contains long lists of genealogies, 
chapters containing little else than descrip- 
tions of temple furniture, details of simple 
family life and of national history. The 
medizval theologian had therefore either 
to cut out all this irrelevant matter, or to 
change these inventories and simple his- 
tories into doctrinal propositions or moral 
rules. He chose the latter alternative, and 
declared that the Bible had other meanings 
than the ordinary sense of the words dis- 
closed. It had a fourfold sense, and these 
various senses were used to deduce theo- 
logical doctrine from the genealogies of 
Abraham and David, and rules of conduct 
from descriptions of the high priest’s robes 
or from the narrative of our Lord’s journey 
from Capernaum to Nain. 

* What History Teaches us to Sek in the Bible, p. 6. 
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It is sometimes difficult to know what is | 
the precise meaning of certain passages of 
the Bible, even where the reader thinks 
only of the plain historical meaning; but 
the difficulty must be greatly enhanced if 
each passage may have four senses; and 
while medieval theology made it almost 
hopeless, by its theory of a fourfold sense, 
to know precisely what the Bible did teach, 
their doctrine of faith made it imperative 
that every Christian should have this exact 
information. The medieval theologian 
declared that saving faith was assent to 
correct propositions about God, the uni- 
verse, and the soul of man contained in the 
Bible. He was therefore compelled to 
have recourse to a regula fidei or to a tra- 
ditio apostolica et ecclesiastica which was 
outside Scripture, and which would guide 
him safely in striving to puzzle out the 
meaning of its statements. The incurable 
vice of the medizval doctrine of Scripture 
may therefore be briefly stated to be: It 
started with the theory that the Bible is 
nothing but a compendium of fragmentary 
intellectual truths about doctrines and 
morals, and that saving faith is the assent 
to these truths; it had to invent the idea 
of a fourfould sense in Scripture to make 
its theory fit the facts of the case; and, 
having thus destroyed the inherent and 
historical unity of the Bible in favor of a 
vicious intellectualism, it was compelled to 
manufacture a fictitious and external unity 
of Scripture by means of a theory of an 
ecclesiastical tradition or uniform tradi- 
tional method of interpreting the meaning 
of texts. 

This was the doctrine of Scripture which 
the Reformers were confronted with, and 
which from the beginning they opposed, 
guided at first perhaps by unconscious 
religious premonition rather than by clear 
dogmatic vision. At all events, the begin- 
nings of the Reformation doctrine of Seript- 
ure spring from religious experience, and 
belong to the experimental rather than to 
the dogmatic side of Christian theology. 
For the Reformation doctrine of Scripture 
is just as much based on a fact of the 
religious experience of the Christian man 
as is its doctrine of justification by faith. 

When Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin studied 
the Bible, they found in it what had been 
doubtless discovered by thousands of pious 
souls before their day, but what had never 
found its way into the dogmatic definitions 
of theologians—that in this Scripture they 
had fellowship and communion with God 
their Father. This was the experimental 
fact which lay at the basis of what after- 
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wards grew to be the Reformation doctrine 
of Scripture, and it so changed the whole 
aspect of matters that it is scarcely too 
much to say that it meant that the Bible 
was discovered by the Reformers as Co- 
lumbus discovered America. Of course, 
the Reformers found in the Bible the 
doctrines of the Christian religion and 
rules to guide them in all holy living, but 
they found besides what was worth a 
hundredfold more—personal fellowship 
with a redeeming God. 

The two thoughts of faith and Scripture 
correspond with each other. In medieval 
theology they are both above all intellect- 
ual and propositional; to the Reformer they 
are both above all experimental and 
personal. To the medieval theologian 
faith is primarily assent to propositions, it 
rests on propositions, it can hardly get be- 
yond exact definitions of intellectual and 
ethical abstract truths, and the Bible con- 
tains these propositions ; to the Reformer 
faith is primarily trust in a Person, it rests 
on a Person, it must have personal fellow- 
ship or its springs dry up, and the Bible 
gives it that blessed communion. These 
descriptions of faith and Scripture were no 
mere theological statements to the Reform- 
ers. They portrayed what they had experi- 
enced, the deepest facts in their religious 
life which made them live as Christian 
men ; but they form the basis of their doc- 
trine of Scripture, which can never be 
separated from their doctrine of saving 
faith. It was the sense of these experi- 
mental facts deeply rooted in their own 
hearts which gave the Reformers strength 
to use the Bible as it had never been used 
before. 

It is interesting to notice that as the 
mediswval Church separted itself more and 
more from the idea that-fellowship with 
a personal Saviour could be had in the 
Scriptures, pious Christians seemed forced 
to seek for it elsewhere. ‘They had to get 
into personal touch with Jesus Christ some- 
how. ‘They were taught that what they 
were to seek in the Bible was not the per- 
sonal Jesus, but doctrines about Him, and 
they turned almost feverishly to find this 
fellowship in a contact with the corporeal 
presence in the Sacrament of the Altar. 
The eagerness with which such a doctrineas 
Transubstantiation was welcomed can only 
be explained on the ground that it seemed 
to be the only way in which a believer 
could come into actual contact with the 
Saviour. For the deepest Christian life is 
the same in all ages—it must be one of 
fellowship with Jesus. Touching Christ is 


as 
the test of genuine catholicity. The Re- 
formers found this living fellowship in the 
Bible. They saw that the Word of God 
was a deeply personal thing, and that God 
Himself was behind every part of it—not, 
an abstract Truth but a personal Father. 
“On the one side, on the divine, there is 
God pouring out His whole heart, revealing 
the inmost treasures of His righteousness 
and love in Christ the incarnate Word ; on 
the other side, on the human, there is the 
believing soul looking straight through all 
works, and all symbols, and all words to 
Christ Himself, and united to Him by faith 
in the closest personal union.”* ‘To the 
Reformers, therefore, the chief end of Rev- 
elation is to bring God near me—to unite 
two personalities in loving and adoring 
fellowship. Revelation is the direct mes- 
sage of God’s love to me ; not doctrine, but 
promise ; not display of God’s thoughts, 
but of Himself as my God and my Father. 
The Reformers found in Scripture a divine 
fellowship as close and as intimate as the 
Medieval Christian was supposed to get 
by his theory of Transubstantiation. The 
words of Scripture were the revelation of 
the heart of God, and words are the best 
means of such a revelation. Luther rings 
the changes on this. Works will reveal 
God ; symbols may have their divine sig- 
nificance ; but words excel all other means 
of communion. A brute, he says, can do 
works and show what isinit thereby; but a 
man speaks out what his heart thinks. We 
are therefore to goto the Bible feeling that 
we are having speech with God, and that 
the speech declares God’s heart. “Let no 
pious Christian, therefore,” says Luther, 
“stumble at the simple word and story 
that meet him so often in Scripture.” These 
can never be mere dead histories of what 
has once happened and concern men no 
more, unless hidden meanings are put into 
them by an allegorical sense. They tell 
how God dealt with men long ago, and how 
He will deal with us now. No detail of 
individual or national life is useless. Every- 
thing helps to fill in the picture of fellow- 
ship between God and His people which was 
in the past, and which can come true in 
our own experience if we have the same 
faith which these holy men of oJd had. 
When the Reformers regarded the Bible 
as the means of fellowship with a personal 
God, who down through the ages had 
spoken to His people, telling His salvation, 
and giving the promise of it, sometimes in 
direct words, sometimes in pictures of His 
dealing with a chosen people or a favored 
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individual, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that they were compelled to look at it as a 
history. Personality and personal fellow- 
ship move in the plane of history and rest 
in that of metaphysics. The other side of 
the thought that in and through the Bible 
we have fellowship with a personal God, 
and not merely fragmentary collections of 
abstract truths, is that Scripture is in the 
main historical, and admits of historical 
treatment. Or, as Prof. Robertson Smith 
put it, “Just as the principle of personal 
faith is the foundation of all the fresh life 
of the Reformation, so the principle of a 
historical treatment of Scripture is at bot- 
tom the principle of the whole Reformation 
theology.” 

But if it be said that the Scriptures are 
historical records and describe the histori- 
cal origins of our religion, which admit of 
historical treatment, and are to be tested by 
the ordinary methods of historical evidence, 
this is only a half truth. “The Bible story 
contains something that rises above the an- 
alogy of ordinary history, and so cannot be 
gauged or tested by any historical evidence. 
In it we see God drawing near to man, re- 
vealing to us His redeeming love, choosing 
a people for Himself, and declaring to them 
His mind and will. ‘To apprehend this 


supernatural reality, to grasp it asa thing 


real to us, which is to enter into our lives 
and change our whole natures, we need a 
new spiritual gift. No personal truth com- 
ing to us from without can be apprehended, 
except by a power within, putting us into 
communion with it ; but fallen man has no 
natural power of communion with God ; 
and so only the Spirit of God in the heart 
of the believer enables him to realize that 
in very truth it is God, and none else, that 
is seen in the history, and speaks in the 
Word revealing Himself and declaring His 
will. This isthe doctrine of the witness of 
the Spirit as taught by Paul in 1 Corinthi- 
ans ii. 11: “ What man knoweth the things 
of a man save the spirit of man which is in 
him? ven so the things of God knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God.” * 

There are then two sides to the Biblical 
records : on the one hand, they are histor- 
ical documents, subject to the ordinary 
career of historical research ; and on the 
other hand, they are the medium whereby 
the personal God reveals Himself to His 
people. On the one side there are a whole 
variety of elements which are common to 
the Bible with all other historical records, 
such as, when the various books were writ- 
ten, or by whom they were written, or how 

*Answer to the Form of Libel, p. 22. 
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often they were changed, re-edited, or added 
to before the record of revelation was final- 
ly completed, or in what literary form they 
were cast, or what modes of literary hand- 
ling they display, or what their literary 
merits and demerits may be judged to be 
—all of which are subject to ordinary his- 
torical treatment. These are to be treated 
by the ordinary methods of historical evi- 
dence, are but methods of Divine faith de- 
pending on the special action of the Spirit 
in our hearts; and conclusion regarding 
them may be come to by a due use of natu- 
ral means on the part of any candid thinker. 
On the other hand through these records and 
what they gontain, believers have a per- 
sonal fellowship with God, and reach that 
knowledge of God and of His will which is 
necessary to salvation—and this knowledge 
cannot submit to any ordinary test or 
standard of human knowledge, but is wit- 
nessed to by the Spirit of God. 

Before trying to show how Professor 
Robertson Smith, following carefully in 
the footsteps of the Reformers, combined 
these two sides into one whole of 
doctrine of Scripture, let me say that all 
the Reformers, because they held firmly by 
the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, 
could treat the record of Scripture with 
what to many would now seem inexcusable 
boldness. No special theories of inspira- 
tion, no preconceived notions of what. 
authoritativepess and infallibility must 
imply, stayed Calvin’s critical labors. He 
confessed, without attempting to explain, 
or without thinking it necessary to explain, 
the presence of discrepancies, and even 
errors, in a guarded sense of that word, in 
the record of Scripture. 

Thus, in his commentary on Matthew 
Xxvii. 9, he says: “Quo modo Hieremize 
nomen obrepserit, me nescire fateor, nec 
anxie laboro, certe Hieremixz nomen errore 
positum esse pro Zacharia, res ipsa osten- 
dit.” And on Acts vii. 16, he declares 
that Luke may have got the fact that the 
other patriarchs, as well as Joseph, were 
taken to Palestine to be buried from an 
old tradition current among the Jews; he 
says, “in nomine Abrahe erratum palam 
esse”? ; and he adds without a word of ex- 
planation, “Quare hic locus corrigendus 
est.” 

It is needless to multiply instances. It 
is plain enough that Calvin would have 
fared badly at the presbytery of Cincinnati 
or before the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America. 

What then was the doctrine of Scripture 
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which enabled Calvin, on the’one hand, to 
be contemptuous (“nec anxie laboro”) 
about small discrepancies in the Biblical 
records, and at the same time to say, “This 
is the principle which distinguishes our 
religion from all others, that we know that 
God hath spoken to us, and are assuredly 
persuaded that the prophets spoke not their 
own sense, but as they were organs of the 
Holy Spirit, uttered only what was given 
them from heaven. The same 
Spirit which assured Moses and the proph- 
ets of their vocation now also beareth 
witness in our hearts that He wsed their 
ministry in order to teach us,” * or which 
enabled Prof. Robertson Smith to say that 
“the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
colorless narrative of the Chronioles, and 
even the Book of Esther, are singularly 
destitute of literary merit,” or that “the 
brief revival of spoken prophecy after the 
exile lacks the old fire, and presents no 
notable literary feature except the use of 
somewhat fantastic symbolic imagery, the 
prototype of the later apocalyptic litera- 
ture”; and to declare, “If I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the Word of 
God, and as the only perfect rule of faith 
and life, I answer with all the fathers of 
the Protestant Church, Because the Bible 
is the only record of the redeeming love of 
God, because in the Bible alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Jesus Christ, and 
declaring to us in Him His will for our 
salvation. And this record I know to be 
true by the witness of His Spirit in my 
heart, whereby I am assured that none 
other than God Himself is able to speak 
such words to my soul ?” + 

The doctrine may be stated under four 
heads: 1. There is a distinction to be 
drawn between the Word of God and 
those Scriptures in which that Word was 
afterwards recorded, or, to put it otherwise, 
we must distinguish between the record 
and the divine communication of God’s 
heart and will which the record conveys. 
This distinction is conspicuous in the 
reformed confessions. Thus the ancient 
French Confession says (Art. II): 
“This God manifests Himself as such 
to men, first, by his works - 3 sec- 
ondly, and more clearly, by His word, 
which, originally revealed by oracle, 
was thereafter reduced to writing in the 
books which we call Holy Scriptures. The 
Dutch Confession, revised at the Synod of 
Dort (Artt. II, III.), says : “ Secondly, He 


47 
manifested Himself more clearly and per- 
fectly in His holy and Divine Word, to 
wit, as far as is necessary for us in this life 
to His glory, and the salvation of His own. 
This Word of God was not sent forth by 
man’s will, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Thereafter, by a special care which He 
hath for us and our salvation, God com- 
manded His servants, the Prophets and 
Apostles, to put His revealed Word in 
writing.” The Westminster Confession 
(Ch. I.) makes the distinction even more 
emphatic—“ Therefore it pleased the Lord 
at sundry times andin divers manners to 
reveal Himself, and to declare that His will 
(i.e. that knowledge of God and of His 
will which is necessary unto salvation) unto 
His Church; and afterwards . . . to 
commit the same wholly unto writing, 
which maketh the Holy Scripture to be 
most necessary; those former ways of God’s 
revealing His will unto His people being 
now ceased.” Calvin describes the Word 
of God, used in this sense, to be “spiritual 
doctrine, the gate, as it were, whereby we 
enter into His heavenly kingdom” ;* or, 
again, as “a mirror in which faith beholds 
God.” + Professor Robertson Smith, con- 
densing the statements of many Protestant 
confessions, declares that the Word of God 
“ consists of God’ s commands, threatenings, 
and promises, addressed to our faith, and, 
above all, of the gospel offer of Christ to 
us”; { and in another passage,§ he adds, 
“the Word of God is nothing else than the 
personal manifestation to us for salvation 
of God and His will. God’s word is the 
declaration of what is in God’s heart with 
regard tous. The Scripture, therefore, in 
the strictest sense, is not this Word of God, 
but the record which conveys it to us. 

But it must not be supposed that this 
word of God is a series of hortatory dis- 
courses only; that would be to fall back 
into the medieval error. The declaration 
of God’s Will, recorded for us in the Seript- 
ure, took place in a historical process. 
God showed Himself to His ancient people 
in a long miraculous history, coming to its 
fullest and highest in the incarnation and 
historical work of Christ, and therefore the 
record of revelation was so framed as to 
include everything necessary to enable us 
to understand the declaration of God’s will 
in its historical context and in its*historical 
manifestation.|| Abraham’s history is pre- 
cious to us, says Luther, “ because it is filled 





*Comm. on 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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so full of God’s Word with which all that 
befell him is sc adorned and made fair, and 
because God everywhere goes before him 
with His Word, promising, commanding, 
comforting, warning, that we.may verily 
see that Abraham was God's special trusty 
friend. Let us mirror ourselves, then, on 
this holy father Abraham, who walks not 
in gold and velvet, but girded, crowned, 
and clothed with divine light, that is, with 
God’s Word.” The simplest Bible stories, 
and even geographical and architectural 
descriptions, may, and do, give us the side- 
lights necessary to complete the manifes- 
tation of God to His people. 

2. We must be careful, however, not to 
use this true distinction between the Word 
of God, and Scripture which is its record, 
in a wrong sense, as has been frequently 
done. Mystical theologians, basing their 
ideas on the supreme value of the Word as 
opposed to the record, have spoken as if the 
record were a thing of small moment, and 
as if God made the declaration of His mind 
and will to us for our salvation apart from, 
and independently of, the record of Script- 
ure. They have imagined such an oppo- 
sition between Word and record as to 
teach that, while the record is- of value to 
young, untaught and unformed believers, 
the trained and educated Christian, by 
means of what they have sometimes called 
the Inner Light, can either dispense with 
the record altogether, or use it to convey 
such meanings as this inward illumination, 


which they say they possess, reads into the, 


record. This was not the doctrine of the 
Reformers, nor is it the idea of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith. The witness of the Spirit wit- 
nesses to the truth of God for our salvation 
in, by and through the record of Scripture. 
The distinction between the Word of God 
and its record in Scripture is not explained 
by the common mystical illustration of ker- 
nel and husk, which husk (the record) can 
be thrown away when the kernel (the 
Word) has once been reached and laid 
hold of. 

Nor can we rightly use the distinction be- 
tween Word and record to mean that one 
part of the Bible is the Word of God and 
another part of it is the word of man. 
This isa common Broad Church view to 
which we must refer later on, and which 
seems based on the old medieval conception 
of Scripture ; but it is not the doctrine of 
Reformation and Protestant creeds, which 
uniformly teach that the substance of all 
Scripture is God’s Word, and that what is 
not part of the record of God’s Word is no 
part of Scripture. Some of Prof. Robert- 
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son Smith’s opponents accused him of hold- 
ing this Broad Church view, and no accusa- 
tion was more indignantly denied by him.* 
He declared frequently that no one could 
accuse him of holding this opinion, who did 
not consciously or unconsciously accept the 
medigvaland discard the Reformation con- 
ception of the Bible. 

The distinction between the Word of 
God, and Scripture, its record, however real 
and true, must not prevent our being able 
to say that Scripture is the Word of God. 
That is a common expression, and, indeed, 
is used in the usual argument for the infal- 
libility and authoritativeness of Scripture. 
The argument of our Westminster Confes- 
sion, and of all Protestant theology, is: 

Because God is truth itself, His word 
is infallible; and because He is 
Sovereign, it is authoritative. 

But Scripture is the Word of God. 

Therefore Scripture is infallible and 
authoritative. 

But while this is the common argument, 
men have used it and understood the con- 
clusion in different senses, and it is evident 
that the sense put upon the conclusion de- 
pends on the force of the word és in the 
proposition “Scripture is the Word of God.” 
It is here that the difference arises between 
Professor Robertson Smith and what may 
be called tbe Princeton School, and for this 
reason I shall have to refer to it later on. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to say that many 
seventeenth century theologians, departing 
from the spirit of Reformation theology, 
used the copula zs to denote logical identity. 
They pressed the word as strictly as Lu- 
therans and Romanists do in the famous 
controversy on the words “This is my 
body.” But this was not the view of the 
Reformation divines, nor is it the idea con- 
veyed in the great Reformed Confessions. 
The copula is does not mean logical iden- 
tity. The Word of God and Scripture may 
be put together in the phrase: The Script- 
ure is the Word of God; and yet is may 
not mean exact logical equivalence. To 
show the oneness and the difference, many 
orthodox confessions used the term con- 
tained in or contains instead of is, The 
fifth article of the French Confession 
speaks of the Word as contained in the 
Bible. Calvin says the “Word is to be 
sought for in the Holy Scriptures wherein 
it is contained,” and speaks of the Word of 
God as presented in Scripture. The stand- 
ards of our Church have both expressions. 
The Westminster Confession says, “ Holy 


Scripture is the Word of God written,” 





*Cf. Speech in Assembly, 1878. Proceedings, p. 127. 
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which is equivalent to “Scripture is the 
Word of God,” and the Shorter Catechism 
says, “The Word of God which is con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments.” All this goes to prove that 
while it is correct to say that Scripture 7s 
the Word of God, and that what may be 
said of the one may also be said generally 
of the other, the copula és cannot be held 
to express logical identity, but some such 
relation as can be more exactly rendered by 
contains or presents. Prof. Robertson 
Smith, with that cautious conservatism 
which characterized him when dealing with 
dogmatic questions, hesitated to use these 
time-honored phrases, and to avoid the 
Broad Church inference, selected the ex- 
pression “Scripture records or conveys the 
Word of God.” The main thing to ob- 
serve, however, is that while we must care- 
fully insist on the real distinction between 
the Word of God and Scripture, we are not 
to make such a use of that distinction as to 
infer that we cannot predicate of the sub- 
stance of the Scripture those attributes of 
infallibility and authoritativeness which 
belong to the Word of God. We can right- 
ly say the Scripture is of infallible truth 
and divine authority, but when we say so, 
we must remember that the more precise 
statement will be, “Scripture records or 
conveys to us the infallible and authorita- 
tive Word of God.” 

3. From all this it follows that when we 
speak of the infallible and authoritative 
character of Scripture, the infallibility and 
authoritativeness belong primarily to the 
Word of God, and only secondarily to 
Scripture, and belong to Scripture because 
it is the record which contains, presents, 
or conveys the Word of God. And this 
Word of God is, as we have seen, nothing 
else than the personal manifestation to us 
for our salvation of God and His will, the 
declaration of what is in God’s heart with 
regard to us. It is this which, in the first 
and highest sense, is infallible and authori- 
tative. No careful student of the confes- 
sional literature of the Reformed Church 
can help seeing that the writers say noth- 
ing about Scripture, save in so far as it is 
a record of spiritual truths, of Gad’s reve- 
lation of Himself and of His will. Holy 
Scripture, the Westminster Confession tells 
us, is Scripture because it gives us that 
knowledge of God and of His will which 
is necessary unto salvation. Scripture is 
Scripture because it records God’s mani- 
festation of Himself and of His will to His 
people. It is Scripture because we see in 
all its parts held forth to us the will of 
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God for our salvation; because it presents 
to the eye of faith God Himself personally 
manifested in Christ. It is.this presenta- 
tion of God Himself and of His will for our 
salvation which is of infallible truth and 
divine authority, and the infallible truth 
and divine authority of Scripture mean 
simply its infallible truth and divine au- 
thority as a record of God’s saving reve- 
lation of Himself and of His will; but 
this revelation of God Himself and of His 
will is a spiritual manifestation of a super- 
natural reality, and is to be apprehended by 
a spiritual faculty which, as the West- 
minster Confession teaches, is faith. “By 
this faith a Christian believeth to be true 
whatsoever is revealed in the Word, for 
the authority of God speaketh therein; and 
acteth differently upon that which each 
particular passage thereof containeth; yield- 
ing obedience to the commands, trembling 
at the threatenings, and embracing the 
promises of God for this life and for that 
which is to come. But the principal acts 
of faith are accepting, receiving, and rest- 
ing upon Christ alone for justification, 
sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of 
the covenant of grace.”* The word con- 
sists of God’s commands, threatenings 
promises, addressed to our faith, and above 
all of the Gospel offer of Christ to us, and 
these are conveyed to us in every part of 
Scripture. These and none other are the 
things which faith receives as infallibly 
true and authoritative, and the confessions 
of the Reformed Church do not recognize 
an infallibility and authoritativeness which 
is apprehended otherwise than by faith, 
And what awakens faith, and enables it to 
see this infallibility and authoritativeness 
in what is conveyed in Scripture, is the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, and the Holy 
Spirit accompanies the Word as it is 
brought to us in Scripture with exactly the 
same testimony whereby He assured the 
Prophets and Apostles that the Word 
which they preached was God’s Word, and 
not their own. “The witness of the Spirit 
does not attach itself to the outward char- 
acters of the record (1 Cor. ii. 1-5); but 
testifies directly to the infallible truth of 
the Divine Word, the spiritual teaching, 
the revelation of God Himself, which is 
the substance of the record. This 
argument is a sure ground of faith to any 
one who keeps clearly in view the funda- 
mental Reformation position that the 
Word of God is nothing else than the per- 
sonal manifestation to us for salvation of 
God and His will. God’s Word is the 


* Ch. xiv. § 2. 
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declaration of what is in God’s heart with 
regard to us. And so its certainty lies in 
its substance, not in the way in which it 
comes to us. “The Word itself,” says 
Calvin, “ however it be presented to us, is 
like a mirror in which faith beholds God” 
(Inst., III. ii. 6). So long as we go to 
Scripture, only to find in it God and His 
redeeming love mirrored before the eye of 
faith, we may rest assured that we shall 
find living, self-evidencing, infallible truth 
in every part of it, and that we shall find 
nothing else. But to the Reformers this 
was the whole use of Scripture . . . 
Now since Scripture has no other end than 
to convey to us a message which, when 
accompanied by the inner witness of the 
Spirit, manifests itself as the infallible 
Word of God, we may, for practical pur- 
poses, say that Scripture zs the infallible 
Word of God. For Scripture és, essentially, 
what it is its business to convey.* 

Prof. Robertson Smith, therefore, in com- 
mon with the Reformers and the most con- 
spicuous Reformed confessions, holds that 
infallibility and authoritativeness belong 
to the sphere of faith and of the witness of 
the Spirit, and, therefore, belong to that 
personal manifestation of God and of His 
will toward us which is conveyed to us in 
every. part of Scripture. But this manifes- 
tation is given in a course of events which 
are part of human history, in lives of 
men and peoples, in a record which in out- 
ward form is like other human writings. 
If every part of Scripture be the manifesta- 
tion of God, every part of it is also human. 
The supernatural reality is encased in 
human realities. To apprehend the former 
it is necessary to use faith enlightened by 
the witness of the Holy Spirit; but: with 
regard to the historical credibility of Script- 
ure it is sufficient to use the ordinary 
methods of research. The'unanimous doc- 
trine of the Reformed Churches is so con- 
structed as to make the authority of the 
Bible, which belongs to the region of faith, 
altogether independent of questions that 
may be raised as to the human agencies by 
which the book came into its present 
shape. It is not a matter of faith when the 
books that record God’s Word were writ- 
ten, or by whom, or in what style, or how 
often they were edited and re-edited. It 
‘is not a matter of faith whether incidents 
happened in one century or another; 
whether Job be a literal history, or a poem 
based on old tradition in which the author 
has used the faculty of invention to illus- 
trate the problems of God’s providence and 
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man’s probation; whether genealogical 
tables give the names of individual men, 
or of countries and peoples. All these 
belong to the human side of the record. 
No special supernatural illumination is re- 
quired to apprehend and understand them. 
They are matters for the ordinary faculties 
of man, and subjects for ordinary human in- 
vestigation The Bible is a part of human 
literature as well as the record of Divine 
revelation. As such God has given it to 
us, and so He has laid upon us the duty, 
and given us the right, to examine it as 
literature, and to determine all its human 
and literary characteristics by the same 
methods of research as are applied to the 
analysis of other ancient books. 

4, While the Bible is human literature, 
it is the record of Divine revelation, and 
it is part of the doctrine of Scripture held 
by Prof. Robertson Smith in common with 
the Reformers, that God has taken special 
care that the literature has been preserved 
in order to be a suitable record of the 
Divine Revelation. Accordingly the West- 
minster Confession declares that the record 
of God’s revealed Word has been framed 
and preserved in a special way, and under 
“ the singular care and providence of God,” 
lest any age of His Church should be left 
without a full and unmistakable declara- 
tion of His saving will. As a result of this 
singular care and providence His Word has 
been so preserved that God still speaks 
to us as clearly as he spake by the apos- 
tles and prophets, and the Scripture is 
such a correct and adequate record that 
the Holy Spirit accompanies the Word as 
it is brought to us in the Scriptures, and 
assures us that in these Scriptures God still 
speaks to us. It is to be remembered also 
that the Reformed Confessions do not 
speak asif this singular care and provi- 
dence of God were exercised for a certain 
time, say until the original written record 
was finished, and then ceased. It is still 
at work, for its purpose is, in the words of 
the Westminster Confession, to keep the 
record “pure in all ages, and therefore 
authentical.”* Scripture is not the record 
of a Word which was once perfect for 
God’s purpose, but which may have been 
corrupted in transmission. It is the record 
of a Word which still speaks with infalli- 
ble truth and personal authority to us, and 
will do so to believers while the world 
lasts. The record of revelation was 80 
framed and has been so preserved as to in- 
clude everything necessary to enable us to 
understand the declaration of God’s will in 





* Answer to Form of Libel, pp. 25, 26. 
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its historical context and historical mani- 
festation, and the value of the whole Bible 
lies in the fact that directly or indirectly 
every part serves to convey to us an infal- 
lible declaration of the saving will of God. 
The perfeet adaptation of the Bible to this 
end may be, and in matter of fact is, quite 
unaffected by the fact that the text as we 
now have it contains some marks of human 
imperfection, some verbal and _ historical 
errors.* God has not withheld from this 
imperfect letter the witness of His Spirit.in 
the heart of the believer, commending it 
as His own infallible declaration of redeem- 
ing love, as His own perfect rule of faith 
and life, and we must be careful not to 
assume that because God has given us a 
Bible, perfect for His own divine purpose, 
the letter of Scripture must therefore have 
all such minor perfection as we in our 
frailty suppose needful. In all such mat- 
ters “it is plain that the only honest and 
reverent way of dealing with the letter of 
Scripture is to allow it to speak for itself. 
We have it as a fact that in laying His 
Word before us as He does this day—for 
the Bible, as we have it, is a gift direct 
from God to us, and not a mere inheritance 
from the earlier Church—God has em- 
ployed a series of human agencies, and in 
the use of these agencies has not excluded 
every human imperfection. If we are to 
have a trustworthy revelation at all, it is 
necessary that the one revelation which 
God has given us be such that we can feel 
sure that it tells us all we need to know of 
God and His will, and that it tells us this 
with unvarying and infallible truth, not 
mingling God’s message with doctrines of 
man. So much is witnessed in our hearts by 
God’s own Spirit. Everything more 
than this is a question of the letter, and not 
of the Spirit, a question of the human 
agency employed, and not of the Divine 
truth conveyed.” 

Such was the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
formulated and held by Prof. Robertson 
Smith, and which was in all essential parts 
that stated by Calvin and the other great 
leaders of the Reformation period. Ihave 
endeavored to state it in his own words, 
and those who are familiar with his writ- 
ings will recognize familiar words or 
phrases of his in almost every sentence. 

It now remains to point out briefly how 
this doctrine of Scripture differs from the 





*It may be observed that I am not discussing the mod- 
ern question of “inerrancy,” an interesting enough‘sub- 
ject of apesuiative enquiry. but which to my mind has no 
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onnection with the reformed doctrine of Script- 


common Broad Chureh view, and from 
what has been called the doctrine of the 
Princeton School. 

The Broad Church theologians, doubt- 
less under the influence of the earlier evan- 
gelical school of the Church of England, a 
school eminent for its saintly piety, but not 
conspicuous for its acquaintance with: the- 
ology and its history, took for granted 
that the use of Scripture was to give clear 
views of truth, rather than to give fellow- 
ship with a self-revealing God. For it is 
curious how the majority of the evangeli- 
cals, notwithstanding their. sturdy abhor- 
rence of popery, really held what was es- 
sentially the medieval as opposed to the 
Reformation idea of Scripture. The Bible 
was for them a storehouse of infallible 
truths about God and His salvation, a re- 
vealer of doctrines and rules for conduct. 
They used typology in much the same way 
as the medieval theologians employed the 
fourfold sense, to extract doctrinal truths 
from unlikely sources, such as the descrip- 
tion of the temple and its furniture. ‘lhe 
great Reformation thought of the witness 
of the Spirit was either ignored or thrust 
into a very subordinate place. Their Broad 
Church successors, all trained in this 
school, feel the insuperable difficulties of 
the position. Starting from the idea that 
the essential function of Scripture was not 
to give fellowship with God, but to com- 
municate truths about God and given by 
God, they saw that there was much in the 
Bible that could scarcely be so described. 
They accordingly laid hold on the genuine 
distinction between the Word of God and 
Scripture, or the Bible, the record of the 
Word, and making an illegitimate use of 
the old phrase that the Scriptures contained 
the Word of God, they purposed a sharp 
distinction b tween the Word of God and 
the Scriptures which contained it. This 
enabled them to-say that those parts of 
Scripture which did not appear to them to 
give divine utterances, although in Sceript- 
ure, were not the Word of God, and this 
led to the general conclusion that part of 
the Scripture was and part was not the 
Word of God. It was apparently thought 
easy to divide the various portions of the 
Bible into the two flocks of sheep and 
goats, and it was left very much to each 
reader to make the division for himself. 
The view is totally different from that held 
by Prof. Robertson Smith. Let me quote 
his own words:: “Some modern writers 
have twisted the old Calvinist expression 
(the Word of God is contained in the 
Bible) in a new sense. People now say 
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that Scripture contains God’s Word when 
they mean that part of the Bible is the 
Word of God, and another part is the 
word of man. That is not the doctrine of 
our churches, which hold that the substance 
of all Scripture is God’s Word. What is 
not partof the record of God’s Word is 
no part of Scripture.”* Besides, this 
school has never grasped the idea of the 
witness of the Spirit, and the revelation of 
this witness to the attributes of infallibil- 
ity and authoritativeness. 

The divergence of the views of what 
have been termed the Princeton School 
from the doctrine of Scripture, stated in 
this article, require much more careful ex- 
position, and I fear that it is not possible 
to put the case very clearly in the brief 
space that remains to me. 

The divergence really begins, as I have 
already said, in the effect of the distinction 
drawn between the Word of God and the 
Bible, or Scripture, which is the record con- 
veying that Word to us. Many of the later 
seventeenth century divines, both Lutheran 
and Calvinist, insisted on reading the copula 
is in the sentence: the Scripture is the 
Word of God, as if it expressed absolute 
identity of subject and predicate. They 
rejected all more precise expressions such 
as contains, or presents, or conveys. In 
their view there was no difference whatever 
between the Word of God and Scripture, 
except perhaps that the former was unwrit- 
ten, while the latter was written. Theidea 
completely obliterated the distinction be- 
tween the substance of Scripture, or the 
Word of God, and the letter of Scripture, 
or the record which conveyed that word to 
us; andin so doing it transferred the at- 
tributes of infallibility from the substance 
to the letter. This transference of interest 
from the Word of God to the record of the 
Word, perhaps unconsciously, but never- 
theless really, diminished the religious ele- 
ment in the doctrine of Scripture. No 
space was left for the over-mastering spirit- 
ual self-manifestation of God drawing near 
to man in Scripture, and there is no need to 
dwell upon the thought that faith is re- 
quired to grasp this great supernatural reali- 
ty, and that faith itself must be enlightened 
by the witness of the Spirit, which at once 
reveals and guarantees the infallibility 
and authoritativeness of the manifestation. 
These attributes of the divine Word are 
transferred from the sphere of faith and of 
the witness of the Spirit to which they 
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really belong, to the sphere of the letter or 
literary record of Scripture. Accordingly, 
it was customary to prove the perfection, 
authoritativeness and infallibility of Script- 
ure, not by reference to the witness of the 
Spirit, but by bringing forward a whole vari- 
ety of minor perfections said to belong to 
the letter of Scripture, and all witnessing 
to its divine attributes. The doctrine of 
the witness of the Spirit which is placed in 
the forepart of Calvin’s doctrine of Script- 
ure, and which occupies such a large place 
in every confession of the Reformed 
Church, is either left out entirely or rele- 
gated to a. very subordinate place. In 
modern writers the transference referred 
to has had the curious result of almost 
banishing a doctrine of Scripture from 
many treatises on dogmatic, and substitut- 
ing in its place a doctrine of inspiration, 
which becomes an explanation of how a 
literary record can in itself, and not because 
it conveys the Word of God, become per- 
fect, infallible, and authoritative. But to 


trace and to explain the many divergences 
between the doctrine of the Reformers 
and of Prof. Robertson Smith, and what is 
commonly called the doctrine of the Prince- 
ton School, would require an article by it- 
self. Perhaps what has been said may in- 
dicate the lines on which that article would 


run. . 


A CENTURY OF GERMAN 
THEOLOGY. 


BY JAMES STALKER, D,D., GLASGOW. 
From The Expositor (London), October, 1894. 


Ir Ritsch! can be said to have had a rival 
during the last dozen years, the man who 
deserved the title was probably Frank, of 
Erlangen. His recent death is mourned by 
his disciples as premature; but his work 
was wonderfully complete. He had finished 
his three great books—on Apologetics, Dog- 
matics, and Ethics—each in two large vol- 
umes; and he had added to them, in the 
shape of a Vade-mecum for Students of 
Divinity, a kind of summing-up of his ex- 
perience for the benefit of the younger 
generation, in which he appears to great 
advantage. But, it would seem, he was 
contemplating at least one book more—@ 
History of Recent German Theology ; and, 
although he did not live to complete this 
design, he lectured on the subject in three 
separate sessions, and left behind a well- 
written manuscript. This has been pub- 
lished by his son-in-law, under the title of 
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A History and a Criticism of Systematic 
Theology since Schleiermacher. 

The book suffers perhaps in some degree 
from the lack of the revision which the 
author himself would have given; here 
and there the thought is undeveloped, and 
there is a certain looseness in its entire 
structure more suitable to the class-room 
than to the study ; but, on the other hand, 
there is, on this very account, a gain in in- 
terest and readableness. The author is talk- 
ing about events of which he himself formed 
a part, and about personages with many of 
whom he was well acquainted ; he indulges 
freely in personal details which only a con- 
temporary could know, and he does not con- 
ceal his own likes and dislikes. ‘The whole 
performance reveals a man of wide knowl- 
edge, strong convictions and, perhaps, some 
prejudices ; but it is seasoned in every part 
with that shrewd and pithy wisdom which is 
the salt of literature. 

The subject, as the title indicates, is Ger- 
man Theology since Schleiermacher. This, 
however, not only includes Schleiermacher, 
but a long introductory chapter on the in- 
fluences by which he was formed. Here 
the author goes back as far as the Reforma- 
tion, and ranges down, through the periods 
of Orthodoxy, Pietism, and Rationalism, to 
Kant and the great philosophies. Natu- 
rally the treatment is sketchy, the remarks 
on the philosophical systems especially leav- 
ing much to be desired. Yet even here 
there are many good and striking things. 
Of Kant, for example, he makes the char- 
acteristic remark, ‘‘ From his way of speak- 
ing about prayer, it is manifest that he can 
never himself have cultivated the habit of 
prayer. So the intellectual heads and guides 
of the nation in that age. Yet these men 
were deified by their disciples, and set not 


only by the side of Christ but even above 
Him. 


_ On reaching Schleiermacher, we plunge 
mto the subject proper, and the treatment 
becomes much fuller and more satisfactory. 
In common with all intelligent Germans, 
Frank speaks of Schleiermacher with the 
utmost veneration, as not only the restorer 
of theology, but one of the restorers of 


religion in his native land. He is alive, 
indeed, to the defects of Schleiermacher’s 
system, and points them out in detail; but 
he contends that the truth which is con- 
tained in his writings is to be measured not 
with the fulness of the Gospel, but against 
the shallowness and spiritual poverty of the 

* Geschichte und Kritik der neueren Theologie, insbeson- 
dere der systematischen, seit Schleiermacher. Von Fr. H. 


R. von Frank, Aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers heraus- 
gegeben von P. Schaarschmidt. 
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times in which he lived. His supreme merit. 
was the place he gave to Christ, whose image 
he brought back into the centre of theology. 
He had als the great merit of inspiring 
minds which went much farther than his 
own in exploring the depths of experience 
and the Word. Curious it is to read here 
how a champion of orthodoxy like Claus 
Harms should have owed his conversion to 
Schleiermacher’s Addresses on Religion. ‘‘It 
was @ Saturday afternoon,” he wrote in his 
autobiography, ‘“‘when I began to read. 
Soon I ordered the maid to say to any one 
who might call that I was not at home. I 
read far into the night, and finished it. 
Thereafter I may have slept a couple of 
hours, but on Sunday morning I began 
again at the beginning. Then I felt in my 
head as if two screws were boring at my 
temples. At last 1 laid the book by, and 
went out to walk; and it was on this walk 
that on a sudden I recognized that all 
rationalism, all esthetic, all self-knowing, 
and all self-doing in the work of salvation 
are less than nothing, and it flashed on me 
like lightning that our salvation must come 
from Another. If to any one this seems 
mysterious or mystic, and this story a myth 
or phantasm, so let it be; I cannot make it 
plainer, but I call that the birth-hour of my 
higher life ; or, to speak more exactly, the 
death-hour of my old man, with his know}- 
edge of divine things; or, to speak more 
clearly still, in the words in which Jung 
Stilling spoke of the impression made on 
him by Herder, I received from this book 
the impulse to a movement which shall never 
have an end.” Frank’s appreciation of 
Schleiermacher is easily intelligible when we 
remember how near akin is the “ feeling”’ 
from which Schleiermacher deduced theol- 
ogy to the “ experience ” from which Frank 
derives it. His observations on the connec- 
tion between the philosophy and the theol- 
ogy of Schleiermacher are particularly good. 

After this point the author traces three 
lines of development. 

First, there are the theologians belonging 
to what may be called ‘the School of Schlei- 
ermacher, who developed his method and 
ideas, such as T'westen and Nitzsch, De 
Wette and Hase, Lange and Rothe. The 
truest representative of the school was, how- 
ever, the Swiss, Schweizer, of whom Frank 
gives a highly appreciative account, as he 
does also subsequently of the Swiss, Bieder- 
mann. He is not so generous to others, 
such as Dorner, with whom he had closer 
personal relations. Indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, Frank supplies some illustration of 
the fact that the more distant in space a 
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thinker of an opposite school is, the easier 
is it to do justice to his merits. 

The second line of development, proceeded 
from the great German philosophical sys- 
tems, especially that of Hegel, and included 
thinkers like Daub and Marheineke, Baur, 
Biedermann, and Pfleiderer; but it ran 
aground in Strauss and Feuerbach. It is 
curious to read here that Hegelianism, which 
among us has still so vigorous a life, is in 
the land of its origin a thing of the past—a 
fact rather deplored by Frank, though he 
is anything but an Hegelian, because it has 
given place to a shallow and materialistic 
realism and empiricism. Though the theo- 
logians who endeavored to express Christian 
truth in terms of Hegelianism were all influ- 
enced by Schleiermacher, the philosopher 
himself lived at war with the theologian, and 
a savage attack of his on the theology of 
‘‘ feeling ’’ ishere reproduced: “If religion 
is grounded in feeling, and this feeling is 
exclusively one of dependence, then the dog 
should be the best Christian, seeing he 
manifests this feeling in the highest degree. 
The dog has also feelings of redemption, 
when his hunger is relieved with a bone.” 

Third in order is the theology which 
owed its origin to the revival-of practical 
religion in the beginning of the century, 
after the power of Rationalism had been bro- 


ken by the disciples of Schleiermacher and 


Hegel. Of this new school there were two 
wings—the less ecclesiastical, represented by 
men like Tholuck, Miller, and Dorner ; and 
the Lutheran, represented by Harless, Tho- 
masius, Kahnis, Philippi, and others. The 
author gives a warm and impressive account 
of the revival of religion, with which he is 
obviously in deep sympathy, and dwells with 
lingering fondness on its practical fruits in 
such forms as home and foreign missions 
and the institution of deaconesses. He holds 
strongly that the presence or absence of such 
fruits is the ultimate test not only of re- 
ligious movements but of theological sys- 
tems. 

The Revival did not, however, produce 
the revolutionary effects which some expect- 
ed from it; at least they were not perma- 
nent. The enthusiasm of faith and hope 
subsided ; the currents of overflowing life 
withdrew within the wonted channels; the 
theological ideas also, in their turn, became 
less warm and confident. The last period 
described by Frank is, in his eyes, one of 
reaction, and its chief feature is the growth 
of a New Rationalism, expressed in two 
forms—the Higher Criticism and the Ritsch- 
lian Theology. 

On criticism he has not much to say, the 
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subject of his book being confined to sys- 
tematic theology. After quoting an eloquent 
passage of von Hofmann, in which it is said 
that ‘‘the Gospel is now enduring the nails 
of criticism, as the Lord endured the nails 
of His critical enemies, the scribes and 
Pharisees, but that it will arise again from 
the dead, as He did, not as a mere ghost, but 
with the same flesh and blood which were 
pierced and shed by its enemies,’’ he ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Alas! we are still inthe Via Do- 
lorosa, where the nails are being driven into 
the flesh of the Word of God.” Yet again 
and again he repeats the warning that ortho- 
doxy has exposed the Church to peril by its 
delay in sifting out and appropriating those 
results of criticism which are undeniable. 
If on criticism he is reticent, he speaks 
out with all the more fulness and decision 
on the Ritschlian theology, of which he has 
long been the foremost opponent. He be- 
gins with a connected account of Ritschl’s 
system ; and it would not be easy to find, in 
a brief space, a more intelligible statement 
of this great theologian’s ideas. But sharp 
criticism follows the exposition. He com- 
plains of a profane, unchristian and arrogant 
tone in Ritschl’s writings, and asserts that 
the entire school carries its condemnation on 
its face, in the iact of its sterility in the 
region of practical Christian activity. He 
calls in question Ritschl’s profession of hos- 
tility to metaphysics, arguing that at the 
basis of the system there lies a highly devel- 
oped metaphysic, only an untrue and self- 
contradictory one. The radical defect of 
the Ritschlian theology is the lack of a true 
and deep conception of sin. ‘‘ The conscious- 
ness of sin, which was so prominent in 
Luther, and after him in the Protestant 
Church—the consciousness that man cannot 
draw near to a holy God without atonement 
—is unknown to Ritschl. 'To him it appears 
pietistic to make so much of the conscious- 
ness of sin. Only in that case Luther was a 
notorious pietist, and so was Paul.” From 
this Frank deduces all the defects which he 
ascribes to Ritschl—his one-sided view of 
the character of God, his inadequate idea of 
atonement, his ignoring of conversion, and 
so forth. The followers of the great master, 
especially Harnack and Kaftan, are handled 
in the same drastic manner. In finishing 
his criticism of the former, he says that ‘‘ his 
History of Dogma amounts to the annihila- 
tion not only of dogma but of the specili- 
cally Christian faith ;” and after describing 
Kaftan’s well-known apologetic work, he 
concludes, ‘‘Oh, for statistics of the actual 
results of such cheap and ineffectual argu- 
mentations! The offence and the foolish- 
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ness of the cross are indeed set aside, but 
the wise of this world, for whose benefit this 
is done, are only moved to laughter, and 
trample under foot the salt which has lost 
its savor.” In passages like these it is easy 
to discern not only the heat of the comba- 
tant, but the prejudice of the partisan. Yet 
ata time when the Ritschlian school is tak- 
ing possession of so many of the chairs in 
the German universities, the impressions of 
a critic on the spot of Frank’s ability and 
earnestness are to outsiders of the utmost 
interest and significance. 

The survey of the century, it will thus be 
seen, closes in a tone of depression. But 
the impression on the English reader is 
somewhat different. One cannot help feel- 
ing what a magnificent record is here pre- 
sented of patient and continuous thought 
on the profoundest of all subjects, carried 
on from generation to generation by men of 
every variety of gifts. No other nation has 
anything like it to show. And surely the 
very existence of so many ways of construing 
the experience which has grown out of the 
facts and the words of revelation is itself a 
kind of proot that the Christian life is a 
reality, and not a dream. 





FROUDE’S ERASMUS. 
From The Sun (New York), October 28, 1894. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to the Life 
and Letters of Erasmus, by James Anthony 
Froude (Scribners), because, unless he has 
left unpublished-manuscripts, it is the last 
book that we can hope for from one of the 
most accomplished and attractive writers 
of his time. It embodies the substance of 
a series of lectures delivered from the 
chair to which he had been called near the 
end of his life, the chair of Regius profes- 
sor of modern history at Oxford, which 
had been successfully occupied by Goldwin 
Smith, by Stubbs, and‘ by Freeman. The 
subject must have been peculiarly con- 
genial to the lecturer, because it led him 
back to those researches in the records of 
the sixteenth century, to which a large 
part of his earlier years had been devoted, 
and because, as the reader will perceive, 
there was something in the character and 
tastes of Erasmus singularly sympathetic 
to his biographer. From the nature of the 
case, the method followed in these lectures 
Was eclectic ; not a few points of interest 
in the career of the subject are untouched. 
One would have liked, for instance, to hear 
at least a reference to the fact that the 
barbarous mode of pronouncing Greek, 
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which until recently prevailed in the English 
schools and universities, was due largely to 
his suggestion and influence. One seeks 
in vain, too, an allusion to the codices which 
Erasmus, in the function of translator, ac- 
cepted as authorities for the Greek text of 
the New Testament, and to the value of 
them, compared with that of other codices 
then extant or since discovered. But 
everything we have no right to expect in a 
volume of this size, and we may well be 
thankful for what we find. 


I. 


The subject of these lectures was born at 
Rotterdam in 1467, when Charles the Bold 
had just become Duke of Burgundy. He 
is supposed to have been born out of wed- 
lock. The readers of Charles Reade’s 
“ Cloister and the Hearth ” are familiar with 
the story of his parents; the tradition 
which is expanded in the novel is condensed 
by the present biographer in a paragraph. 
The father of Erasmus was named Gerrard, 
pronounced apparently Gierard,from gieren, 
“to desire,” or “to long passionately.” In 
the son, the Dutch word was Latinized into 
Desiderius, and Greecized afterward, ac- 
cording to the affectation of the time, into 
Erasmus, just as Reuchlin became Capnio 
and Swartzerde was turned into Melanch- 
thon. According to the legend, Erasmus 
was, as we have said, a love-child. The 
father was a man of some station, well edu- 
cated, with a singularly interesting and 
even fascinating character. He fell in love, 
it is said, with a certain Margaret, daughter 
of a physician at Sieben Bergen. Mar- 
garet was equally in love with him. For 
some unknown reason the relations, either 
his or hers, opposed their marriage. They 
were imprudent, and the usual consequences 
seemed likely to follow. At this danger- 
ous time business of some kind required 
Gerrard’s presence at Rome. He went, ex- 
pecting to return immediately, when the 
marriage was to be completed, to save the 
legitimacy of the expected child. He was 
detained. Communications were irregular. 
The relations sent a story after him that 
Margaret was dead. He believed it, and, 
in despair, became a priest. His marriage 
was made thus impossible, and he discov- 
ered the trick when it was too late for 
remedy ; thus the child was born out of 
wedlock. 

So, at least, ran the story, but, as Froude 
points out, it grew up out of tradition when 
Erasmus had become famous and his ene- 
mies liked to throw a slur upon his parents. 
The biographer thinks that it is, perhaps, a 
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lie altogether ; perhaps only partly a lie. 
The difficulty is that Erasmus says distinct- 
ly that he was a second child, and had a 
brother three years older than himself. 
There is no suggestion of any previous 
marriage with another person. The con- 
nection of his father and mother must, 
therefore, have been of long continuance. 
The fact is that Erasmus’ own letters are 
the only trustworthy authority for his life. 
From them, we learn that the two children 
were brought up like other people’s children 
under the joint care of their father and 
mother, and that he, the younger, was his 
mother’s special favorite, a bright, clever 
little fellow, with flaxen hair, gray-blue 
eyes, and sharp, clean-cut features ; very 
pretty, it is said, and with a sweet-toned 
voice, which seemed to say that nature 
meant him for a musician. The mother 
thought so, and proposed to make a little 
angel of him, and train him as a chorister. 
But he had no real gift that way, and no 
tastefor it. In his later years he came even 
to hate the droning of ecclesiastical music. 
The chorister plan failing, he was entered 
when nine years old as a day boy at school 
at Deventer, his mother removing there 
from Rotterdam to take careofhim. Here 
the little boy soon showed talent; he had 
an extraordinary memory, learnt Horace 
and Terence by heart, and composed verses 
of his own. He showed a passionate fond- 
ness for books; devoured all that he could 
get hold of; got up mimic debates ; chal- 
lenged other boys to dispute with him on 
points of language or literature. He says 
that he was ill taught, that his master was 
illiterate and did not understand him. He 
once composed what he considered an ex- 
cellent Latin letter to the man, for which 
he expected to be complimented. The 
master only told him to mind his hand- 
writing and attend to his punctuation. 
There was free use of the rod besides; 
nevertheless, when visitors appeared he was 
pointed out as a boy of exceptional promise. 
‘When he was eleven years old the famous 
Rudolph Agricola came to Deventer to in- 
spect the school. Erasmus was brought up 
to him; the great man patted his flaxen poll 
and said, “this litte fellow will come to 
something by and by.” Shortly after the 
visit of Agricola, the mother died. Her 
husband was unable to survive her loss. 
Erasmus and his elder brother Peter were 
now orphans, and were left under the 
guardianship of three of his father’s friends, 
a banker, an unnamed burgher, who soon 
died of the plague, and the master of an- 
other school at Goude. The banker was 
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busy with his own affairs, and gave the 
schoolmaster the whole charge. There was 
some property in ready money, bills, and 
land ; not much, Erasmus says, but enough 
to launch his brother and himself respecta- 
bly in the world. What followed was re- 
lated afterward by himself in a letter to a 
high official at the Apostolic Court, and in- 
tended for the Pope himself. The guardian, 
he says, made away with this property, and 
he suggests fraud; but, as he adds that it 
is a common fault of guardians to neglect 
their wards’ interests, the biographer thinks 
that he means no more than they were 
guilty of culpable negligence. The banker 
had left all to the schoolmaster; the school- 
master, on his part, had been careless; 
money, land, and bills were wasted almost 
to nothing, and, to crown their own de 
linquency and get their charge off their 
hands, they agreed that the two boys should 
be sent into a monastery, and so, as the 
phrase went, be provided for. According 
to Church law, the monastic vow was not 
to be taken by any one under age. But 
practice and connivance had set Church 
law aside. Inconvenient members were 
disposed of in this way by their families. 
In the case, however, of a boy like Erasmus, 
the custom was certain to involve a griev- 
ous wrong. From his earliest years he had 
a passion for learning. He had no help 
from any one, and was refused access to 
books. But they could not be wholly kept 
from him, and he devoured all that he could 
get. He wrote verses, essays, anything 
that came to hand. From the first, as he 
admits, he was far too precipitate, flying at 
the first subject which offered. Haste made 
him careless, and this fault always clung te 
him. In later life he was never able to en- 
dure the bore of correcting his books. But, 
although such was his disposition, he was 
always at work. ‘Tosend such a youth into 
a@ monastery was sentence of intellectual 
death. Into a monastery, however, his 
guardians were resolved that he should go; 
and he was eventually coerced, at the age 
of seventeen, into taking the monastic vow 
in a house of Augustinian canons, His 
own account of the circumstance under 
which his profession was made was subse 
quently set before the Pope, from whom 
alone some relief could be obtained, al- 
though not even the Holy Father had power 
to wholly obliterate his vows. Monks. 
could obtain a dispensation from the Pope 
for non-residence, if they had friends at 
court. Asa matter of fact, there was room 
for pity and good sense even in a fifteenth 
century monastery, and the prior of the 
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Augustinian convent at last noticed the 
condition of Erasmus. It seemed shocking 
that a youth with so fine a talent should be 
smothered. Erasmus was advised to throw 
himself on the protection of the Bishop of 
Cambray, who represented to the Vatican 
that he wanted a secretary, and that there 
was a youth in a Holland monastery who 
would exactly suit him. A dispensation 
for temporary absence from the convent 
was thus secured, and Erasmus was given 
back to liberty. Long after, when he had 
become famous, the Augustinians tried to 
refasten the yoke upon him. It was then 
that he told his story to the Pope, appealed 
for final protection, and found it. Pre- 
viously his freedom had been conditional. 
The Bishop, though pedantic and narrow, 
was kind, and occasionally, when he could 
spare his services, sent him to improve 
himself at the University of Louvain. . In. 
1492 he was ordained priest at Utrecht, 
and in the same year he was enabled, 
through the Bishop’s generosity, to enter 
the University of Paris. Here to eke out 
his patron’s allowance, he took pupils, and 
his reputation for talent provided him with 
as many as he wanted. What he learned 
himself he taught to others. Greek was 
then a rare acquisition, and was frowned 
on by the authorities, but Erasmus learned 


for himself the elements of the language, 


and instructed his pupils in it. Booksell- 
ers also gave him small sums for his writ- 
ings. Of his life in Paris but little is 
known ; his enemies accused him of irregu- 
larities, and his friend the Bishop became 
uneasy at the rumors which reached him. 
Erasmus himself admits that he was not 
immaculate, though vicious he never was. 
With his poetry, his delicate wit, and his 
gray eyes, he was as fascinating to one sex 
as the other. His biographer admits that 
he may have had his love-affairs, very 
wrong in him, as he was a priest, but not 
the less common or the less natural. His 
habits were confessedly not strict, but 
Froude argues that original writers, men 
who do not borrow the thoughts of other 
authors, but. have drawn their knowledge 
fresh from life, must have seen and known 
what they described. True enough, many 
drown in these adventures; but Erasmus, as 
it happened, was not submerged. He was, 
we are reminded, no dry pedant or profes- 
sional scholar and theologian, but a very 
human creature, who bled if you pricked 
him, loving, hating, enjoying, suffering and 
‘Occupied with many things besides Greek 
grammar and the classics. His intellect, 
i truth, was not the intellect of a philoso- 
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pher. It was like Lucian’s or Voltaire’s, 
lucid, clear, sparkling, above all things, 
witty ; he was a classical scholar when 
classical scholars were few and in eager de- 
mand. ‘The classics were then the novelty, 
the recovered and returning voice of life 
and truth, when theology had grown dry 
and threadbare—litere humaniores, as they 
have ever since been called, the very name 
and the comparative degree indicating the 
opening of the conflict between liberal cult- 
ure and medieval scholasticism. 


Il. 


It was in December, 1494, that Erasmus 
visited England with: the young Lord 
Mountjoy, who had been one of his pupils 
in Paris. Morton was still Archbishop of 
Canterbury at this time, and Warham, who 
succeeded him, both as Primate and’ Chan- 
cellor, was Master of the Rolls. Without 
the help which he subsequently received 
from Warham, he acknowledged that he 
must have gone under. He was introduced 
also to Thomas More, then a lad of twenty; 
to Colet, afterward the famous dean of St. 
Paul’s ; to Grocyn, who was teaching the 
rudiments of Greek at Oxford, although no 
grammars or dictionaries were yet within 
reach. During this first visit, however, al- 
though he: met with much kindness and 
generosity, he saw no -prospect of making 
a position in England answering to. his 
merits and expectations. Erasmus con- 
cluded, consequently, after a stay of some 
months, that he could do better for himself 
at Paris, where he was better known. At 
this point the biographer interjects the 
comment that there is no kind of person 
more difficult to provide for than a man of 
genius. He will not work. in harness, nor 
undertake work which he does not like. 
His unavowed theory about himself is that 
he must be left to do as he pleases, and to be 
provided somehow with a sufficient income 
to live in independent comfort. To this it 
had to come with Erasmus eventually. Rul- 
ing powers saw his value at last, and took 
him on his own terms. Meanwhile, his Paris 
difficulties, which were chiefly financial, 
were provided for through the handsome 
present made by his English friends. 
Among them they contributed in money 
what would amount in modern currency to 
£200 sterling: Unluckily for Erasmus an 
English statute forbade the exportation of 
specie: His money was seized and confis- 
cated at the Dover custom-house, and he was 
sent on to Paris absolutelyfpenniless. The 
misadventure took wind and was much 
talked about. Erasmus saw that something 
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was expeted from him on the subject. He 
determined to show that he was not occu- 
pied with his private misfortunes, and in- 
stead of writing a diatribe on English cus- 
tom-houses, he put together, with a few 
weeks’ labor, a work which was to be the 
beginning of his world-wide fame. He 
called it “ Adagia,” a compilation from his 
common-place books, acollection of popular 
sayings, quotations, epigrams, proverbs, 
anecdotes, anything amusing which came 
to hand, with his own reflections attached 
to them. Light literature was not common, 
and partly for that reason the “ Adagia” 
was a splendid success. Copies were sold 
in thousands, and helped a little to fill the 
author’s emptied purse. From his English 
friends the book had an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Warham, who was soon to be arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was so delighted with 
it that he took his copy with him wherever 
he went, sent the author money, and offered 
him a benefice if he would return to Eng- 
land. 

It was not long after the composition of 
the “ Adagia ” that Erasmus translated the 
greater part of Lucian’s Dialogues. Froude 
expresses the wish that more of us read 
Lucian now, and pronounces him by far the 
greatest man outside the Christian Church 
in the second century of our era. He had 
human blood in him. You will learn full 
as much from his dialogues of what men 
and women were like in the Roman Em- 
pire, when the Christian faith had taken 
root, as from the contemporary Christian 
writers. One of these dialogues, “'Touch- 
ing Those Who Become Companions for 
Hire,” seems particularly to have struck 
Erasmus, because it indicated a temptation 
which beset him. Young men of talent in 
Lucian’s time were tempted by the promise 
of an easy life to hire themselves out as 
companions to wealthy Roman nobles, to 
write their letters, correct their verses, 
amuse their guests, and write poems in 
their honor. Lucian traces one of these 
unfortunates through his splendid degrada- 
tion, till he is supplanted by a new favorite 
and flung aside like a worn-out dress. Too 
late to return to any honest employment, 
he sinks from shame to shame, till he falls 
to the level of the groom of the chamber 
and the housekeeper, and finally is left in 
charge of my Lady’s pug dog. To sucha 
fate many a promising youth was drifting 
in the fifteen century, as well as in the 
second. A high education creates taste for 
refinement, but does not provide the means 
of satisfying them. Erasmus had evidently 
experienced the temptation, and once, ap- 
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parently, had tried to obtain such a post. 
Something like it had been offered him at 
a castle in the Low Countries, and his biog- 
rapher thinks that Lucian may have saved 
him from accepting it. 

It was in 1503-4 that Erasmus was en- 
abled to take the long-coveted journey 
through Italy. He records that he amused 
himself during the passage of the Alps 
with composing a poem on old age, from 
which it appears that he had no taste for 
what we call the sublime and beautiful. 
He had, in truth, no interest in scenery, 
and cared only for men and human things. 
At Rome he met with more than kindness. 
Among the princes of the Church there 
was the ease and grace of intellectual cul- 
tivation calenhened to delight and charm 
him. The Cardinals saw his value and 
wished to keep him among them. The 
Cardinal of St. George, in particular, be- 
came an intimate friend, and remained 
afterward the most trusted of his cor- 
respondents. He had but to consent to 
stay at Rome and his rise to the highest 
dignities would have been certain and 
rapid. The temptation was strong. Long 
afterward, when the pinch of poverty came 
again with its attendant humiliation, he 
admitted that he looked back wistfully to 
the Roman libraries and palaces, and glori- 
ous art, and magnificent and refined so- 
ciety. Yet strong as the inclination might 
be to yield, his love of freedom was 
stronger, freedom and the high purpose of 
purifying the Church, which must be 
abandoned if he consented to remain in 
Rome. He might stoop to beg for alms 
from Bishops and great ladies, but he 
would not stoop to prostitute his talent. 
It was not long after his return from Italy, 
about the close of the year 1505, that he 
went for the third time to England and 
resided and lectured for some months at 
Cambridge. That he commended himself 
strongly to Prince Henry is evident from 
the fact that, when the latter presently be- 
came King, Erasmus, who, meanwhile, had 
returned to the Continent, was invited to 
England, in terms which entitled him to 
think that a considerable position awaited 
him there. Nothing came of the King’s 
good-will, however, except that he handed 
Erasmus over to Warham, who was now 
Primate, and who offered the now distin- 
guished scholar the best living in his gift, 
that of Aldington, in Kent, worth sixty 
pounds a year, or six hundred in the money 
of our day. This was finally accepted, but 
relinquished in six months, Erasmus being 
unwilling to bury himself in the country, 
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far away from books. Thereupon the 
Archbishop settled a pension on him equiv- 
alent to the value of the benifice. This 

ension was paid for the rest of his life to 
eioen who thus had an assured income 
of sixty pounds sterling, at a time when a 
country squire was counted rich who had 
forty. 


Til. 


From the letters written (of course, in 
Latin) from England by Erasmus at this 
period, Froude translates his accounts 
of Dean Colet and of Sir Thomas More. 
The former we pass over, because Co- 
let is well-nigh forgotten. It is other- 
wise with More, of whom a portrait is 
sketched in a letter to Ulrich von Hutten, 
who subsequently was to threaten to carry 
Luther off by force from Worms if the 
Emperor’s safe conduct was not observed. 
Von Hutten, or a group of anonymous 
friends of his, were just producing the 
“Epistole Obscurorum Virorum” as a 
caricature of the monks. This satire was 
as gross as Rabelais’, and Erasmus said 
that, though he was not particular, the 
coarseness disgusted him, and he disowned 
not only all share in the work, but all 
interest in it. Sir Thomas More, on the 
other hand, ardent Catholic as he was, 


loathed the monks as a disgrace to the 
Church, and frankly confessed himself de- 
lighted with the “ Epistole.” Von Hutten 
was anxious to know more of this English 
admirer, and wrote to Erasmus for a de- 


scription of him. “The task,” Erasmus 
said, “is not an easy one, for not every one 
understands More. He is of middle height, 
well-shaped, complexion pale, without a 
touch of color in it, save when the skin 
flushes. The hair is black, shot with yel- 
low, or yellow shot with black; beard 
scanty, eyes gray with dark spots—an eye 
supposed in England to indicate genius, 
and to be never found except in remark- 
able men. The expression is pleasant and 
cordial, easily passing into a smile, and he 
has the quickest sense of the ridiculous of 
any man I ever met. The right shoulder 
is rather higher than the left, the result of 
a trick in walking, not from physical de- 
fect. The rest is in keeping. The only 
sign of rusticity is in the hands, From 
childhood he has been careless of appear- 
ance, but he has still the charm which I re- 
member when I first knew him. His health 
18 good, though not robust, and he is likely 
to be long-lived. He is careless in what he 
eats. I never sawa man more so. Heis a 
water-drinker. His food is beef, fresh or 
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salt, bread, milk, fruit, and especially eggs. 
His voice is low and unmusical, though he 
loves music, but it is clear and penetrating. 
He articulates slowly and distinctly, and 
never hesitates.” Erasmus goes on-to tell 
us that his friend More “ dresses plainly ; 
no silks or velvets or gold chains, He has 
no concern for ceremony, accepts none 
from others, and shows little himself. He 
holds forms and courtesies unworthy of a 
man of sense, and, for that reason, has 
kept clear of the Court. . . He is a 
true friend. When he finds a man to be 
of the wrong sort, he lets him drop, but he 
enjoys nothing so much as the society of 
those who suit him, and whose character he 
approves. Gambling of all kinds, balls, 
dice, and such like jhe detests. None of 
that sort are to be found about him. In 
short, he is the best type of companion. 
His talk is charming, full of fun, but never 
scurrilous or malicious. 

“ He used to act plays when young ; wit 
delights him, though at his own expense ; 
he writes smart epigrams ; he set me on my 
Encomium Morte (the Praise of Folly). 
It was like setting a camel to dance, but 
he can make fun of anything. He is wise 
with the wise, and jests with fools—with 
women especially, and his wife among 
them. He had his love-affairs 
when young, but none that compromised 
him ; he was entertained by the girls run- 
ning after him. He studied hard, also, at 
that time, at Greek and philosophy. His 
father wanted him to work at English law, 
but he did not like it. The law in England 
is the high road to fame and fortune, and 
many peerages have risen out of that pro- 
fession. More had no taste that way, 
nature having designed him for better 
things. Nevertheless, after drinking deep 
in literature he did make himself a lawyer, 
and an excellent one. Noopinion is sought 
more eagerly than his, or more highly paid 
for. He worked at divinity besides, and 
lectured to large audiences on Augustine’s 
* De Civitate Dei.” Priests and old men 
were not ashamed to learn from him. His 
original wish was to be a priest himself. 
He gave it up because he fell in love, and 
he thought a chaste husband was better 
than a profligate clerk. ‘The wife that he 
chose was a very young lady, well con- 
nected, but wholly uneducated, who had 
been brought wp in the country with her 
parents. Thus he was able to shape her 
character after his own fashion. He taught 
her books, he taught her music, and formed 
her into a companion for his life. Unhap- 
pily she was taken from him by death 
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before her time. She bore him several 
children ; afew months after he had buried 
her he married a widow to take care of 
them. This lady, he often said with a 
laugh, was neither young nor pretty ; but 
she was a good manager, and he lived as 
pleasantly with her as if she had been the 
loveliest of maidens. He rules her with 
jokes.and caresses better than most hus- 
bands do with sternness and authority, 
and though she has a sharp tongue and is a 
thrifty housekeeper, he has made her learn 
harp, cithern, and guitar, and practise be- 
fore him every day.” Erasmus proceeds to 
speak of his friend’s literary work. “He 
has written a dialogue defending Plato’s 
community of wives. He has answered 
Lucian’s Tyrannicida. His Utopia was 
written to indicate the dangers which 
threatened the English commonwealth. 
The second part was written first, the 
other was added afterward. You can 
trace a difference in the style. He has a 
fine intellect and an excellent memory ; 
information all arranged and pigeonholed 
to be ready for use. He is so ready in 
argument that he can puzzle the _ best 
divine on their own subjects. Colet, a 
good judge on such points, says More has 
more genius than any man in England. 
He is religious, but without superstition. 
He has his hours for prayer, but he uses no 
forms and prays out of his heart. He will 
talk with his friends about a life to come, 
. and you can see that he means it and has 
real hopes.” Froude recalls the fact that 
the subject of this picture had built him- 
self a house on the Thames at Chelsea, 
which was of moderate and unpretentious 
dimensions, with a garden leading down to 
the river, not far from where Carlyle’s 
statue now stands. The life there, as 
Erasmus elsewhere says, was like the life 
in Plato’s Academy, and there Erasmus 
was a permanent guest whenever he was in 
London. No two men ever suited each 
other better, their intellectual differences 
only serving to give interest to their con- 
versation, while both had that peculiar 
humor which means at bottom the power 
of seeing things as they really are, undis- 
guised by conventional wrappings. More’s 
mind was free and. noble. As we have 
seen, Erasmus told Hutten that he was 
without superstition. At another time, 
however, he allowed that there was a vein 
of it, and that vein, as the sky blackened 
with the storm of the Reformation, swelled 
and turned him into a persecutor. .Men 
who have been themselves reformers are 
the least tolerant when the movement 
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takes forms which they dislike. Eras- 
mus’ inclination was to scepticism. He 
owns surprise that More was entirely satis- 
fied with the evidence for a future life. 
Both, however, were united in the convic- 
tion of the seriousness of mortal existence. 
Both abhorred the hypocrisy of the monks, 
the simony and worldliness of the Church, 
and knew that, without a root and branch 
alteration of things, a catastrophe was not 
far off. Each went his way—More to re- 
action and Tower Hill; Erasmus to aid in 
precipitating the convulsion, then to regret 
what he had done, and to have a near 
escape of dying as a Cardinal. 


IV. 


Hitherto the world had known Erasmus 
chiefly through a few poems, the “ Adagia,” 
and a few other like graceful treatises, and 
had recognized in him a brilliant, vagrant, 
and probably dangerous man of letters. 
Through all these struggling years, however, 
he had been patiently laboring at his New 
Testament, and he was now to blaze before 
Europe as a new star. Froude devotes a 
lecture to this work, and to the significance 
of its appearance. He begins by reminding 
us that the Christian religion as then taught 
and practised in western Europe, consisted 
of the mass and the confessional, of elab- 
orate ceremonials, rituals, processions, pil- 
grimages, prayers to the Virgin and the 
saints, dispensations and indulgences for 
laws broken or duties left undone. Of the 
Gospels and Epistles, so much only was 
known to the laity as was read in the Church 
services, and that intoned as if to be pur- 
posely made unintelligible to the audience. 
Of the rest of the Bible nothing was known 
at all, because nothing was supposed to be 
necessary. Copies of the Scripture were 
rare, shut up in ‘convent libraries, and 
studied only by professional theologians; 
while to the text were attached conven- 
tional interpretations which corrupted or 
distorted its meaning. Erasmus had under- 
taken to give the book to the whole world 
to read for itself—the original Greek of the 
Epistles and Gospels, with a new Latin 
translation. It should be borne in mind 
that the vernacular versions which already 
existed were. merely translations of the as 
yet unrevised Latin of the Vulgate. 

The task of Erasmus was at last finished. 
The text and the translation were printed, 
and the living facts of Christianity, the 
persons of Christ and the apostles, their 
history, their lives, their teachings werere- 
vealed to.an astonished world, The effect 
was to bea spiritual earthquake. It should 
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be noted, however, that Erasmus had not 
been left to work without encouragement 
within the Church. He had found friends 
even at Rome itself, and among the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College, who were weary 
of imposture and had half held out their 
hands to him. The Cardinal de Medici, 
who had succeeded Julius II. as Leo X., and 
aspired to shine as the patron of enlighten- 
ment, had approved Erasmus’s undertaking, 
and was ready to give it his public sanction. 
Not that Erasmus had flattered Popes or 
any one to gain their good word. To his 
edition of the New Testament he attached 
remarks appropriate to the time which must 
have made the hair of orthodox divines to 
stand onend. Each Gospel, each Epistle 
had its preface, while notes were appended 
to special passages to point their force upon 
the established usages. These notes in- 
creased in point and number as edition fol- 
lowed edition, and were accompanied with 
paraphrases to bring out the meanings with 
livelier intensity. That a Pope should have 
been found to allow the publication of this 
work is declared one of the most startling 
features in Reformation history. Froude 
translates a number of these notes which 
embodied reflections upon the current doc- 
trine and discipline of the Catholic Church. 
They were not thrown out we must remem- 
ber, as satires, or in controversial tracts or 
pamphlets. ‘They were deliberate accusa- 
tions attached .to the sacred text, where the 
religion which was taught by Christ and 
the Apostles and the degenerate supersti- 
tion which had taken its place could be 
contrasted side by side. Nothing was 
spared; ritual and ceremony, dogmatic 
theology, philosophy and personal character 
were tried by what all were compelled to 
acknowledge to be the standard whose aw- 
ful countenance was now practically re- 
vealed for the first time in many centuries. 
Bishops, seculars, monks, were dragged out 
to judgment and hung as on a public gib- 
bet in the light of the pages of the most 
sacred of all books, published with leave 
and approbation of the Holy Father him- 
self. The biographer cites facts to prove 
that never was volume more passionately 
devoured. A hundred thousand copies were 
sold in France alone. The fire spread as 
it spread behind Samson’s foxes in the 
Philistine’s corn. The clergy’s skins were 
tender from long impunity. They shrieked 
from pulpit and platform, and made Eu- 
rope ring with their clamor. They main- 
tained subsequently, and with good reason, 
that the chief impulse to thé Reformation 
was given by this work of Erasmus. How, 
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then, did it come to pass that Erasmus re- 
fused to side with Luther and the other 
leaders of the Reformation, but died, as he 
had lived, a consistent and fervent advocate 
of reform within the Church. About half 
of Froude’s lectures may be described as 
attempts to answer this question in a way 
creditable to their subject. 
V. 

It was natural that Luther, when sum-’ 
mond to the Diet at Worms, should think 
that Erasmus, who had thus far led the 
campaign against the corruption of the 
Church, would stand his friend. The ap- 
peal that he addressed to him was couched 
in simple, even humble terms. Never had 
Erasmus received any request more en- 
tirely inconvenient. He thought he had 
enough to do to fight his own battles. To 
take up Luther’s was to forfeit the Pope’s 
protection, which had hitherto been his 
best defence. The Pope let him say all 
that he wished himself. Why lose an ad- 
vantage so infinitely precious to him? 
Luther resented his hesitation, and Pro- 
testant tradition has execrated Erasmus’ 
cowardice. Froude acknowledges that his 
conduct was not, perhaps, heroic, but he 
submits that heroism is not always wis- 
dom. He reminds us that the Luther who, 
previously to the Diet of Worms, was 
wishing to be the brother of Erasmus, was 
not to Luther of history, the liberator of 
Germany, the regenerator of the Christian 
faith, To Erasmus he was merely an 
honest, and perhaps imprudent, monk, who 
had broken out, single handed, into a noisy 
revolt. Doubtless the indulgences were 
preposterous and the Church of Rome was 
an Augean stable, which wanted all the 
waters of the Tiber through it; but the 
beginners of revolutions are not those who 
usually bring them to a successful conclu- 
sion. The generous and the rash rush for- 
ward prematurely, without measuring the 
difficulties of the enterprise, and attack 
often in the wrong place. The real enemy, 
in the mind of Erasmus, was not the Pope 
and his indulgences, absurd as they might 
be, but the gloomy mass of lies and im- 
pudence which lay spread over Europe, and 
the tyranny of a priesthood believed to 
possess supernatural powers. If cultivated 
Popes and Bishops like Leo X: and Arch- 
bishop Warham, and hundreds more whom 
Erasmus knew, would lend a hand to help 
education and spread the knowledge of the 
New Testament, there might be better 
hopes for mankind in using their assistance 
than in plunging into a furious battle with 
popular superstition and the Roman hier- 
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archy combined. It is not denied by 
Froude that Erasmus may have been 
wrong; that times come when rough 
measures alone will answer, and that Eras- 
mian education might have made slight 
impression on the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. 
But he insists that Erasmus was not bound 
to know this, and deems it rather to his 
credit that he met Luther’s advances as 
favorably as he did. We are reminded 
that the moderate reformer always resents 
the intrusion of the advanced radical into 
work which he has been himself conduct- 
ing with caution and success. He sees his 
own operations discredited, his supporters 
alienated, his enemies apparently entitled 
to appeal to the fulfilment of their proph- 
ecy, the leadership snatched out of his 
hands and passed on to more thorough- 
going rivals. Froude would not hastily 
blame such a man because he is in a hurry 
to disconnect himself from hot spirits, 
whom he cannot govern, and whose objects 
extend beyond what he himself desires 
or approves. If Erasmus had publicly 
washed his hands of Luther before the 
Diet of Worms and advised his suppres- 
sion, he would have done no more than 
any ordinary party leader would have 
done in the same position. His real action 
was absolutely different. The Papal Nun- 


cio had brought the bull condemning Lu- 
ther to the Elector of Saxony, and had 
called on the Elector, in the Pope’s name, 
to order Luther’s works to be burnt, to 
seize Luther himself, and either execute 
the Pope’s sentence or send his heretical 


subject as a prisoner to Rome. The Elec- 
tor turned to Erasmus for advice, and went 
to Cologne to see him personally and con- 
sult with him as to what should be done. 
Erasmus told the Elector that Luther had 
committed two unpardonable crimes—he 
had touched the Pope on the crown and 
the monks in the belly ; but, however that 
may be, a German subject ought not to be 
given up to destruction till his faults had 
been proved against him. Luther had 
always professed himself willing to argue 
the question of indulgences and to submit 
if they were shown to be legitimate. He 
had been so far a quiet, peaceful man, with 
an unblemished reputation, which was 
more than could be said of many of his 
accusers. The Pope’s bull had offended 
every reasonable man, and, in fact, Eras- 
mus advised the Elector to refuse to obey 
it till the cause had been publicly heard. 
The advice is pronounced the more cred- 
itable to Erasmus because he knew that, if 
it came to a struggle, he would be himself 
in danger. He was not inclined to be a 
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martyr, and, in extremity, meant to imitate 
St. Peter. So, at least, he had said. On 
this point Froude expresses a doubt whether 
a readiness to be a martyr is a very sublime 
quality, or whether those who needlessly 
rush on their own destruction show any 
particular wisdom. It is conceded that 
such supreme sacrifice may at times become 
a duty, but only when a man has no better 
use for his life. ‘It is not a duty of which 
he need go in search. Touching the sever- 
ity of the judgments sometimes expressed 
by posterity, Froude is tempted, he tells 
us, to make a general observation, Princes, 
statesmen, thinkers, who have played a 
great part in the direction of human affairs, 
have been men of superior character, men 
in whose presence ordinary persons are con- 
scious of inferiority. On the other hand, 
their biographers, the writers of history 
generally, are of commoner metal. They 
resent, perhaps unconsciously, the sense 
that they stand on a lower level, and re- 
venge their humiliation, when they come 
to describe great men, by attributing to 
them the motives which influence them- 
selves. Unable to conceive or unwilling to 
admit that men of lofty character may 
have had other objects than are familiar to 
their personal experience, they delight to 
show that the great were not great after 
all, but were very poor creatures, inferior, 
when the truth is known about them, to 
the relator of their actions. Froude, for 
his part, considers that Erasmus may be 
pardoned for not wishing to be burnt at 
the stake in a cause with which he had 
imperfect sympathy. The Papacy was 
the only visible centre of spiritual au- 
thority. Revolution meant anarchy and 
consequences which none could foresee. 
As long as there was a hope that the Pope 
might take a reasonable course, a sensible 
person might still wish to make the best of 
it, and the author of these lectures declines 
to say that mankind would have been the 
worse if the Holy Father had been able to 
follow Erasmus’ advice. It is also obvious 
that Froude sympathizes with Erasmus in 
what the latter most disliked and feared 
from Luther, to wit, the construction of a 
new dogmatic theology of which the denial 
of the freedom of the human will should be 
the corner stone. As a matter of fact, that 
was just what Luther did construct, and it 
was this which Erasmus eventually at- 
tacked in his book, De Libero Arbitrio, to 
which Luther replied with an equally con- 
temptuous De Servo Arbitrio, in which he 
advised the veteran scholar to remain a 
spectator in a game for which he lacked 
courage to play a manly part. 
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THE POVERTY OF OXFORD. 


Oxrorp Universiry, of all institutions 
of learning, is in pressing need of money. 
The oldest university of the English- 
speaking race in its glorious past of a 
thousand years has been fostered and en- 
dowed by the Crown, by the Catholic 
Church throughout the middle ages, by the 
Established Church of England since the 
Reformation, by private benefactors in- 
numerable. When Oxford is mentioned 
we think at once of King Alfred, of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and Edward VL., of 
Archbishop Laud and Lord Clarendon, of 
Bodley, Sheldon, Ashmole, and the other 
names indelibly attached to it. Only 
twenty years ago a royal commission found 
the income of the university and colleges 
to be £413,000, or over two million dollars 
a year. Yet now the librarian of the Bod- 
leian Library, in a letter to the Daily 
News, is compelled to appeal to the gen- 
eral public for immediate assistance, that 
the great repository of learning may con- 
tinue to be of use to the world. The sec- 
retary of the University Press writes that 
“what Balliol, like some other colleges, 
really needs is a pious founder, able and 
willing to repeat in England the munifi- 
cence of American millionaires toward the 
universities of the West.” Though the 
sister university of Cambridge has not 
yet’announced its want in print, university 
men there also complain of poverty. 

At both universities the causes of the 
distress are the same. They arise out of 
the very antiquity of the endowments and 
the security of the investments, which are 
chiefly in the one form of riches which can- 
not make themselves wings, namely, land. 
The reduced rates of interest and the agri- 
cultural depression, which apparently have 
become permanent factors in British econ- 
omy, have played havoc with all endowed 
institutions, and the universities among 
them. Oxford’s reputation for wealth, too, 
may have prevented money bequests from 
being made to it in this century. 

But in the appeal for the Bodleian, Dr. 
Nicholson brings out facts with regard to 
Oxford which will arouse the lively sympa- 
thy of all American universities which be- 
gan as colleges. Though the Oxford col- 
leges have been rich (they having drawn 
$1,800,000 of the two millions of 1874) the 
university has always been poor. Collec- 
tions, books, gifts in kind have been left to 
it, with no provision for their mainten- 
ance; general duties, like the holding of 
examinations, new instruction for the whole 
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university, the proper support of the library 
and museums, extension in the many direc- 
tions in which the university may be use- 
ful, must come from the meagre general 
fund. Since the report of the last Royal 
Commission, this is larger than it used to 
be, as the colleges and especially the richer 
ones have had to turn some proportion of 
their revenues into the university chest. 
But one instance will show how precarious 
this revenue is. All Souls’ College, with an 
income of $80,000 a year, and only seven 
students, though its large body of fellows 
gives help in the university teaching, was 
directed to pay to the Bodleian $5,000 a 
year. The college paid sums varying from 
$1,500 to $3,000 for a few years, and for 
the last eight years has paid nothing at 
all. Oxford needs a large endowment as a 
university. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, can 
all reecho the cry of their older and richer 
sister. 

Harvard especially will feel the force of 
the Oxford appeal for the library. The 
Bodleian is the largest university library in 
the world; it is exceeded in size by only 
five national libraries. It contains 500,000 
bound volumes and 30,000 manuscripts, 
and it is one of the few famous libraries to 
which scholars from all parts of the world 
must go, as its treasures are to be found 
nowhere else. The estimate of the Bishop 
of Oxford, Dr. Stubbs, that “for all pur- 
poses, including salaries, repairs, pnrchases 
of books, and binding work, the Bodleian 
ought to have an income of £15,000 
(75,000) a year,” does not seem extrava- 
gant. Asa matter of fact its income from 
all sources is less than $45,000. Immense 
arrears of manuscripts, printed books, 
maps, and prints remain to be catalogued, 
and keep accumulating on account of the 
smallness of the staff. The second largest 
numismatic collection in the British empire 
is mostly uncatalogued and not properly 
arranged, through the lack of a special 
assistant. 

One statement of Dr. Nicholson sounds 
strangely to an American. In this largest 
university library in the world, attracting 
scholars from the ends of the earth, with a 
large body of resident graduates and 3,200 
undergraduates to use it, the readers num- 
ber hundreds daily, often more than one 
hundred reading at the same moment. 

What would Dr. Nicholson say to Har- 
vard’s record of the use of the library by 
over 90 per cent. of her undergraduates ? 
What to its overcrowded reading room and 
departmental libraries where his hundred 
readers are far outnumbered by the under- 
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graduates alone? And Columbia and other 
American universities could show him sim- 
ilar sights. The modern method of using 
the library, like a laboratory, as one of the 
chief iustruments in the education of under- 
graduates, seems hardly to have taken root 
at Oxford. 

The Bodleian, like the British Museum, 
is one of England’s great glories. Even 
in these hard times it is difficult to conceive 
that the cry of distress from Bodley’s Li- 
brarian will not be quickly and generously 
answered by the great body of Oxford 
graduates and by the rich men of England. 
The Bodleian will probably be fully en- 
dowed long before Harvard obtains the 
reading room for which it has been begging 
for five years past.—Wew York Sun, Oct. 
28, 1894. 


ALL-SAINTS’ EVE. 


Ir used to be the popular belief that 
spirits walked abroad that night—although 
why that night, and the eve of midsum- 
mer’s day, of all the nights in the year, 
only the spirits themselves might know. 
It was even understood that they who 
chanced to have been born on that night 
could actually see the said spirits. But 
what was once a ceremony of belief in re- 
gard to them has now become a thing of 
sport, of welcome sport, in a day of such 
serious thought and work, and sense of 
responsibility, that any excuse for sport 
should be laid hold of ; so that now its ob- 
servances are all a jest, which young people 
play upon themselves, not in the least be- 
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lieving in the consequences, only half hop- 
ing there may be something in it, and say- 
ing to themselves that stranger things have 
happened. So they practise matrimonial 
vaticination with the roasting nuts, the nut 
that leaps away in the heat being a lover 
not to be compelled—the time once being 
known as Nutcrack Night; and they dip 
their heads into tubs of water, to catch 
between the teeth reluctant apples swim- 
ming there, and named for this lover or for 
that ; or all alone they eat an apple before 
a mirror, feeling creepy as they look over 
the shoulder in the glass for the face of 
sweetheart or spouse to be; or they go 
down the cellar stairs, with a candle in one 
hand and amirror in the other, for the 
same expected vision. Or they winnow in the 
dark three measures of nothing, simply with 
empty mimicry of winnowing, whereupon 
the face is to appear ; or they pull the dead 
stalk from the garden, and judge by the 
earth clinging to the roots whether or not 
the lover has gold and gear; or they drop 
the yolk of eggs in water, and take heed of 
the indications concerning a lover’s trade 
and tools, be they pen or be they spade. 
The singular thing about all these incanta- 
tions is, that it is never the departed spirit 
that is invoked and desired, but always the 
apparition, the wraith, the astral body—to 
adopt a modern shibboleth—of the living. 
And if October, with its Hallowe’en rites, 
claims the most power of seeing spirits of 
any month in the year, it is not the en- 
larged spirits that its myths pretend to 
deal with, but only, for the nonce set free, 
the spirits in prison.— Harper’s Bazar. 
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CONDUCTED By Rev. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue ApostLEs’ CREED: Its Relation to 
Primitive Christianity. By H. B. Swere, 
D.D. New York: Macmillan & Co., 

‘ 1894. Pp. 110, $1.00. 


~ This little book contains the “‘ substance 
of a short course of lectures which was de- 
livered in the Divinity School at Cambridge 
[England] during the Lent Term”’ of 1894. 
The purpose of the book, according to the 
author’s prefatory note, is to ‘‘ enable edu- 


cated members of the English Church, who 
do not possess the leisure or the oppor- 
tunities necessary for a fuller study of the 
subject, to form some judgment upon a 
recent’ controversy which intimately con- 
cerns all who have been baptized into the 
faith of the Apostles’ Creed.”’ 

The course of lectures, the substance of 
which is hére published, was occasioned by 
the appearance in The Nineteenth Century 
for July, 1893, of an English translation by 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward, of the now famous 
pamphlet of Prof. Harnack upon the 
Apostles’ Creed. “Dr. Swete proposes to 
test Harnack’s conclusions, and ends with 
rejecting most of them. So far as the 
external history of the Apostles’ Creed is 
concerned, he agrees substantially with 
Harnack, whose account indeed is simply a 
summary of results that are now generally 
accepted by historical scholars, and may be 
regarded as in the main established. It is 
to-day generally recognized that the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, in the form in which we now have 
it, is of Gallican origin, and dates from the 
early middle ages, while back of it lies an older 
Roman symbol, which can be traced with 
more or less assurance to the second cen- 
tury, possibly even to the first half of that 
century. This older symbol was somewhat 


briefer than the Apostles’ Creed in its 
It was, in fact, substantially 


present form. 
as follows : 

“<I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
and in Christ Jesus his only son our Lord, 
who was born of the Holy Ghost from Mary 
the Virgin, crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and buried ; on the third day he rose from 
the dead, ascendeth into Heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father, thence shall 
come to judge living and dead ; and in the 
Holy Ghost, the holy church, forgiveness 
of sins, resurrection of the flesh.” 

This old Roman s¥mbol, which in the 
fourth and fifth centuries was widely used 
in the Western church, was finally displaced 
even in Rome itself by the Gallican form of 
the Apostles’ Creed, which was simply one 
of many enlarged recensions of the older 
symbol, and the creed in this enlarged 
form—the form which it still retains—came 
ote into general use throughout the 

estern church. In this brief account of 
the history of the Apostles’ Creed both 
Harnack and Swete agree, but the latter 
takes issue with Harnack respecting the 
primitive character of some of the articles 
of the older symbol, and respecting the 
original sense of several of the articles both 
of the earlier and later creeds. Harnack 
maintains, for instance, that the trinitarian 
interpretation which is now commonly put 
upon the creed is not primitive: that the 
Father was thought of in the period when 
the symbol was produced, and consequently 
by its framers rather in his relation to 
the universe than in his relation to Christ, 
and that the Spirit was conceived of as a 
divine power or energy and not as a person. 
He maintains, moreover, that the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus did not constitute a 
part of the original apostolic preaching; that 
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his ascension was not originally treated as 
an act separate and distinct from his res- 
urrection; and that the use of the word 
flesh to define the resurrection marks a de- 
parture from the primitive apostolic under- 
standing of that doctrine. In other words, 
Harnack claims that the old Roman symbol, 
though already in existence before the 
middle of the second century, does not cor- 
rectly represent in all its articles the Chris- 
tianity of the earliest preachers of the 
Gospel ; that it registers, in fact, at many 
points an advance upon that Christianity or a 
departure from it. This Swete stoutly denies, 
and he undertakes to answer Harnack’s 
criticisms of the symbol in detail. The con- 
siderations that Swete urges against the first 
and third points mentioned are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory ; respecting the second 
and fourth points he has more to say that is 
to the point and worth saying, but on the 
whole as an argument against Harnack’s 
conclusions the book is of very slight 
value. It is true that Harnack’s pamphlet 


“which called forth Swete’s book was popular 


in character, and that no effort was made to 
substantiate his positions; but those posi- 
tions he has presented and defended in 
detail in his great ‘‘ History of Doctrine” and 
in other works, and the soundness at least of 
many of them is maintained by a large and 
increasing number of prominent historical 
scholars. It was therefore hardly worth while 
to attempt to answer Harnack’s pamphlet 
in any but a thorough-going way. - It may 
have been worth while to deliver the lectures 
but hardly to give them in their present 
form to a larger public. But the most 
serious criticism that we have to pass upon 
the book is that its method of treatment is 
unhistorical. If anything may be regarded 
to-day as an axiom in historical study, it is 
that a man cannot be judged upon the basis 
of isolated sentences in his works. Only 
the total impression has any historical 
value. It is, for instance, the easiest thing 
in the world to show by the quotation of a 
passage or two—indeed many have shown 
—that Clement of Rome was a genuine 
Paulinist, and yet everybody to-day knows 
that he was no such thing. Our corrected 
view of Clement comes from our more careful 
estimate of his epistle as a whole; of what he 
leaves unsaid as well as of what he says, and 
the same is true of every father. It is not 
an answer to any of Harnack’s theses to 
quote a text or two from Ignatius or from 
Polycarp or from any one else. Only when 
it is shown that he has misinterpreted the 
drift of a man’s thought, or the controlling 
tendency of an age, can his conclusions be 
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. successfully impugned. Such a refutation, 
doubtless, could not be crowded between 
the covers of so small a book as the one 
before us, but the well-considered assertion— 
based obviously upon a careful study of the 
entire period conducted in the spirit indi- 
cated—that Prof. Harnack has misread the 
tendencies of the age would have greater 
worth than the quotations that have been 
offered us here. The assertion would carry 
at least some weight. Most of these 
— mean nothing. We must thank 
r. Swete, however, for condensing and 
making easily accessible much valuable in- 
formation touching the Apostles’ Creed. If 
caution be used the book may be read with 
profit. A. C. McGirrerrt. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


A Brier IntropuctTion to New TEsta- 
MENT GREEK, with Vocabularies and Ex- 
ercises, by SAMUEL G. GREEN, B.A., 
D.D. Chicago and New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 128 pp., 18mo, 40 c. 
This is strictly a ‘‘ primer,” and presents 

the veriest skeletons of Greek grammar. It 

does not, in any degree, meet the crying 
need of an introductory New Testament 
grammar for students who ‘have some 
knowledge of classical Greek; a manual 
sharply defining the differences between 
classical and Hellenistic Greek. Winer’s 


grammar is deficient in clearness on this 
point, and Simcox’s excellent little treatise, 
‘*The Language of the New Testament,” 
needs both expansion and arrangement. 
Even the rudimentary character of this 
primer, however, does not justify certain 


omissions. It may be an important fact 
that inverted commas are introduced in 
many editions of the New Testament as 
marks of citation from the Old Testament ; 
but at least as important is the fact that in 
Westcott and Hort’s text, which is so widely 
used by students, Old Testament citations 
are always printed in capitals. Beginners 
are frequently heard asking an explanation 
of this feature; and this should have been 
added to the statement that, in general, 
capitals are used only for proper names, 
Nothing issaid of the assimilation of tenses, 
The unique instance of the use of zpés with 
the genitive is mentioned, but why not its in- 
frequent use with the dative? More should 
have been said on the augment of verbs. The 
characteristic omission of the augment in 
verbs beginning with a dipthong is not no- 
ticed. No mention is made of the tendency of 
the optative mood to become obsolete. In the 
remarks on prepositions there is nothing said 
of the tendency of werd to supplant cir ; 
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the section of copulative conjunctions omits 
all reference to the rarity of ™f as compared 
with «ai ; and that on the genitive absolute 
should have included the frequent irregular- 
ity of the identity of the subject of the gen- 
itive with that of the principal sentence. 
These instances are selected at random. 
The fault of the book is its want of distinc- 
tiveness as a manual of New Testament 
grammar. i 

The arrangement and statements are both 
clear, and the exercises are useful. Weare 
reminded by these of the old Anthon method, 
which, we have always maintained, has 
never been surpassed for teaching the ac- 
cidence. MaRVIN R. VINCENT. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


Present-Day Primers. 


From the Fleming H. Revell Co. (New 
York and Chicago) we have received three 
small volumes published in their ‘‘ Present- 
Day Primer’ series. The first is Harly 
Church History: a sketch of the first four 
centuries, by J. Vernon Bartlett, lecturer on 
Church History in Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, England. While small in size (18mo, 
160 pages), it is very compact in its presen- 
tation and yet comprehensive in its scope. 
The period is divided into “ generations,” 
which are designated as The Church and the 
Empire : Extension and Persecution ; Sub- 
Apostolic Age (70-100 a.p.); The Later 
Apostolic Fathers (100-135 a.p.); The Age 
of Cultured Christians (135-170 a.p.); The 
Early Catholic Fathers (175-215 a.p.); Hip- 
polytus and Origen (215-250 a.p.); Cypri- 
an and the Bishops’ Church (250-300 a.p.); 
Age of Authoritative Councils and Monas- 
ticism (IV.-V. Century); and Augustine 
and Latin Christianity. Ina final chapter of 
“* Retrospect ” the author sums up briefly 
the striking changes which the church had 
undergone under the influences to which she 
was subjected: the Jewish or legal, the Greek 
or speculative, and the Roman or political. 
The characteristic features which had been 
acquired are to be found in the universality 
which the church attained, the development 
which Catholicism experienced, the elabora- 
tion of the details of the polity brought 
about by the political models which the 
church copied, and the deterioration in the 
ideal of the personal life of the believer 
which corresponded with the confounding 
of the object of faith with the outward ex- 
pression of the faith itself. For those who 
would gain a brief but clear view of the 
period, the book is to be heartily com- 
mended. 

Another volume of the series is A Brief 
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Introduction to New Testament Greek, by 
Dr. Samuel G. Green, the author of a 
‘Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek 
Testament.” A full review of this little 
work is given above, and it only remains to 
say that the main divisions of the grammar 
relate to orthography, inflection of words, 
indeclinable words, and notes on syntax. 

The last volume to appear in the series is 
A Primer of Assyriology, by .Dr. A. H. 
Sayce, professor of Assyriology at Oxford. It 
contains in brief form the main facts regard- 
ing the land and people of Mesopotamia, an 
account of the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions, and of the history, religion, literature, 
and social life of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. The whole presents a subject 
which is difficult of brief treatment, but 
Prof. Sayce has done it as succinctly as pos- 
sible. ‘The details are numerous, of course, 
but the account is sufficient to answer the 
purposes of a primer series. (40 cents 
each. ) 

Biblical. 


A sHorT time since we called attention to 
a recent volume, by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 
on the customs of the East, which throw 
light on the Bible and its archeology. It 
is now a pleasant task to perform the same 
service for another volume of the same 


character, Hastern Customs in Bible Lands, 
by H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Durham, and author of several 


important works on the Holy Land. Few 
persons are better qualified for the task, and 
one can scarcely imagine a writer who would 
or could perform the labor more lovingly 
and delightfully. Prepared for the labor 
by long residence and extensive travel in 
Palestine, and with a mind thoroughly awake 
to the possibilities which lie before a writer 
in this field, the author has done his work 
con amore. ‘The scope of his book is indi- 
cated by his chapter headings: Jesus as 
Teacher and Healer; Some Incidents in the 
Ministry of the Lord Jesus; Journeying in 
the East; Eastern Dwellings and Eastern 
Feasts; Marriage and Burial Customs; Pas- 
toral and Agricultural Life; Eastern Cos- 
tume; Military System : Wars and Sieges; 
Some Social Fashions; Eastern Jurispru- 
dence; Trade and Money: Taxation : Docu- 
ments: Seals. The book has been imported 
In sheets, consequently the most serious lack 
In it cannot be ascribed to the American 
publisher; but that the lack is indeed serious 
will be apparent when it is stated that in 
_ of the multitudinous details of its pages 
there is an entire absence of any index what- 
ever. There is no doubt that the usefulness 
of the volume for practical purposes would 
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be easily doubled if this defect were rem- 
a (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1.50.) 


THERE are many volumes which portray 
the scenes of the life of Christ. A most honor- 
able position in the list is held by Dr. Alfred 
Edersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” but it is a large work in two vol- 
umes. The author himself proposed to make 
an abridgment of his work for popular use, 
suited in size to more general reading. Since 
his death this has been done under the 
supervision of Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford. 
Before us is the resulting volume of about 
six hundred and fifty pages, under the title 
Jesus the Messiah. It is a delightful book, 
very well printed and beautifully illustrated 
by reproductions of Hofmann’s lovely pict- 
ures. (New York: Randolph. $1.75.) 


THE many admirers of Dr. W. Garden 
Blaikie will be glad to learn of a new volume 
from his pen. It appears under the title 
Heroes of Israel, and is occupied with the 
story of Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph, and the life of Moses. It is to be 
hoped that the series may be continued, for 
they fill a place not occupied by such a 
series as ‘The Men of the Bible.” With 
ready pen, careful study, and appreciative 
imagination, the author takes us back into 
the scenes which he depicts, and makes us 
live through the experiences of the charac- 
ters of whom he treats. His work is excel- 
lent in its setting and for its suggestive 
hints. His verdict regarding late Biblical 
criticism and its results, is “not proven,” 
but that affects his exposition only slightly. 
We could wish that his Egyptian lore were 
more exact and recent, but in that branch 
he is not a specialist. (New York and Lon- 
don: Thos. Nelson & Sons.) 


ONE of the laws of literary development 
is from serials to books. This is illustrated 
in the Rev. Henry C. Vedder’s Dawn of 
Christianity, or Studies of the Apostolic 
Church, which originally appeared as a 
Sunday-school commentary on the Book of 
Acts, in ‘‘ The Baptist Union ” of Chicago. 
It is now published in book form by the 
American Baptist Publication Society of 
Philadelphia, after the revision and improve- 
ment which follow a first printing. The 
author’s intent is to give “‘an account of 
the origin and. progress of the apostolic 
churches and a practical treatise on their 
polity,” assuming as a basis the work of the 
critic and of the exegete, whose methods 
and apparatus are thus kept in the back- 
ground. The book is clearly written, and 
the author has maintained excellent propor- 
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tions in his treatment of the successive 
events of the history. 


EvEN moderns have somewhat to learn 
from the dietary and sanitary systems en- 
forced by the adherents of early religions. 
Those of Buddhism are remarkable, and 
those of the ancient Hebrews minute and 

articular. In the ‘‘By-Paths of Bible 

nowledge ”’ series, Rev. 0. G. K. Gillespie 
has undertaken to explain The Sanitary 
Code of the Pentateuch. The subject is 
one that deserves a careful and exhaustive 
study, one better than that here presented. 
It should have been more detailed and might 
profitably have clung more closely to its 
ostensible subject. The author might better 
have omitted the rabbinical matter or have 
placed it in a more subordinate place. The 
little book before us has, however, consider- 
able interesting material. (New York and 
Chic. : Revell. $1.00.) 


THERE are already several metrical ren- 
derings of the Book of Job, and their authors 
have found their task by no means easy. 
The latest (The Epic of the Orient, by Rev. 
H. M. Sydenstricker) belongs rather to the 
department of English verse than to that of 
Oriental literature. To some it may come 
as a welcome aid to understanding the pur- 
pose of the book, but we must confess to a 
greater admiration for the rugged parallel- 
ism of the Hebrew poet than for the meas- 
ured lines and the rhymed endings of the 
modern versifier. (Hartford: Student Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

A NEW popular introduction to the Bible 
comes to us under the title Handbook of 
the Bible. It is the work of Rev. Wm. Tur- 
ner, and is.designated as ‘‘a compendium of 
facts and curiosities.” Whether the author 
intended it or not, special emphasis may be 
laid on the last word of the sub-title, for it 
is fairly descriptive of a good deal of the in- 
formation here offered. To the Sabbath- 
school scholar and to many teachers the 
book will be found instructive and useful, 
but in many ways it is quite elementary and 
crude. It is of the older style and draws 
nothing from the moderns. ‘The ‘‘ curiosi- 
ties” department is quite miscellaneous, but 
a full index makes its riches easily available. 
(New York: Whittaker. $1.00.) 


Dogmatic Theology. 

To the two previous volumes, containing 
the system of ri ome Theology taught 
formerly in Union Theological Seminary by 
Prof. William G. T. Shedd, the author has 
added a third, which he designates as a 
Supplement. In it he takes up and elabo- 


rates or fortifies by further citation from 
writers of all ages some of the most 
characteristic features of his previous work, 
References are made by volume and page to 
the original discussions, so that the present 
volume must be taken in hand in connec- 
tion with what has gone before. The sub- 
jects are treated under the dominating 
doctrine of the actual headship of the race 
in Adam and of the ‘‘ voluntary determina- 
tion of the race in the primitive apostasy.” 
(New York: Scribners. $4.00.) 


Practical Theology. 

THE great necessity for preachers of the 
Gospel in sparsely populated portions of the 
country, as well as in those which are very 
densely inhabited, has led to the proposal of 
various means for filling the ranks. In the 
rr meg church there have been plans 
considered for a limited ordination of per- 
sons who have not completed the required 
courses of study, but these schemes have 
failed, largely because of the lack of an ap- 
propriate provision in the constitution of 
the church, and because such ordination has 
been characterized as a “short cut to the 
ministry” itself. If it were not for the 
absurd prejudice which exists in regard to 
the usages and practices of the Episcopal 
church, an institution might be borrowed 
which has proved its availability and 
adaptability in cases of many sorts and 
under various circumstances. A recent 
book, written for Episcopalians and from 
the standpoint of that church, offers, never- 
theless, many suggestive hints for the solu- 
tion of the general problem. The book is 
entitled Lay Readers, their history, organi- 
zation and work, and was prepared by the 
Rev. H. B. Restarick, of San Diego, the 
Dean of Southern California. The volume 

ives ‘an account of what laymen have 

one, are doing, and can do for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God,” and is dedi- 
cated to the members of the brotherhood of 
Saint Andrew. It is essentially a denomina- 
tional book and suited to denominational 
application, but the point to which we wish 
to draw special attention now is the fact 
that the principle and practice are capable 
of adoption by other communions whose 
need of the ‘‘ lay ‘reader,’? under that or 
some other name, is felt and recognized, 
though few practical steps have been taken 
to supply the lack. (New York : Whittaker. 
$1.00.) 


Tue pen of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, has always been busy, but during 
his long pastorate he did not produce books. 
These have begun to come, and they are 
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delightful in spirit and contents, whether 
they are sermons or short pieces. His 
latest is Christianity in the House. It con- 
tains an even three dozen short papers on 
topics which can be brought under this 
heading, all of them bearing upon some im- 
portant question of Christian living. The 
author speaks through its every page, en- 
abling those who have never heard the liv- 
ing voice of the speaker at least to catch 
the echo of his enthusiasm. (New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co.) 


Tue Rev. Andrew Murray is already 
known to English readers through transla- 
tions of several of his works in the depart- 
ment of practical theology. The latest is 
entitled Why do you not believe? and it 
contains ‘‘words of instruction and en- 
couragement for all who are seeking the 
Lord.” It isone of those books which is 
calculated to lead the seeker into a fuller 
light and into plain paths. Its burden is 
faith, postulating its absolute necessity, 
and proceeding to its object, beginning, 
spirit, power, works, and other qualities and 
effects too numerous to catalogue here. The 
chapters are short and good and their lessons 
excellent. (New York: Randolph. 75 cents.) 


Tue late Dr. Jonas O. Peck, of the Meth- 


odist Church, prepared for The Christian 
Advocate two papers which, in answer to 


special requests, grew into a volume. His 
work now appears under the title The Revi- 
val and the Pastor. In it the author has 
struck the keynote as to the proper rela- 
tions of the evangelist and the pastor, stat- 
ing that the two functions may be most 
properly and advantageously combined in 
one person. While published by a denomi- 
national house, and intended for ministers in 
his own communion, the book is one which 
is calculated to be of advantage to many 
men whose love of souls will be much 
quickened by the author’s earnest and true 
words. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.) 


To make an interdenominational pastor’s 
handbook of forms and services is a difficult 
task, but it is one which has been attempted 
by Rev. M. R. Drury, D.D., in his Pastor's 
Companion. In it he has submitted for 
general acceptance various forms for the 
marriage service, baptism, reception to and 
dismissal from the church, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, funerals, corner-stone ceremonies, ded- 
lcations, ordinations, and missionary con- 
secration. A selection of Scripture readings 
suited for a variety of occasions, and a 
number of standard hymns, are also given, 
as also some condensed rules of parliamen- 
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tary usage. The whole is bound in durable 
and convenient shape, making a very attrac- 
tive book, which will be found equally useful 
by many ministers. (Dayton, 0.: W. J. 
Shuey. 75 c.) 


No one was at all surprised at the an- 
nouncement of a new book on missions, by 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, as that is his great 
specialty. The fact that the volume. con- 
tains the Duff lectures, of which it consti- 
tutes the fourth series, is a feature of added 
interest. The title is striking, and cor- 
responds to the contents: The New Acts of 
the Apostles, or the Marvels of Modern Mis- 
sions. At no point is the treatment ex- 
haustive, but the object of the whole is to 
give in outline the progress which has been 
made by modern apostles to the Gentiles, 
with brief sketches of the agents and the 
agencies. The book has no dull pages, and 
its appreciation of the heroic efforts of self- 
sacrificing men and women is hearty and in- 
spiring. A feature of value is in the map 
of the world, showing in general the religious 
condition of the peoples of all lands. (New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir isa good face which looks at one from 
the frontispiece of a volume entitled James 
Henry Chapin, a sketch of his life and 
work. 'Toa considerable circle the volume 
will be of special interest, particularly to 
family connections and to members of his 
church in Meriden. ‘To others, also, it is of 
interest, showing as it does the minute 
course of an active and useful life. As it 
stands, the volume is aspecial tribute of Mrs. 
Chapin to her husband’s memory. It is 
from the pen of George Sumner Weaver, 
D.D. (New York: Putnams. $1.50.) 


EXPERIMENTAL psychology owes much to 
the labors of Ribot of France, and his disciples 
look with pity upon those persons who still 
continue to teach an ‘‘ antiquated science,”’ 
as the psychology of the schools is called. It 
is undoubtedly true that the experimental- 
ists have discovered something not previous- 
ly known, but why the introspective meth- 
od loses all worth in the face of the later 
system does not clearly appear. One of the 
latest books in the realm of experimental 
psychology is by Alfred Binet, On Double 
Consciousness. In it many novel things are 
set forth in regard to hysterical and anzs- 
thetic persons, which have a practical bear- 
ing in several directions. The book is a 
small but interesting contribution to the 
general subject. (Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. 15¢c.) 
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RECORD OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Compiled and edited by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION, 


I. Exegetical Theology. 
Il. Historical Theology. 


1, Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post Biblical. 
8. Non-Christian Religions. 


III. Systematic Theology. 
L—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


a. American and English. 


BOURDALOUE, L. The Lord’s prayer; from 
the French, by T. Taunton. N. Y., Benziger 
Bros., 1894. 16°. Net, 20c. 

DYDR, A. S. Psalm mosaics: a biographical 
and historical commentary on the Psalms. 586 
p. 8°. 10s. 6d. Lond., Stock, 1894. 

FELTOHR, C. L. The book of Judges. Lond., 
Nisbet, 1894. 8°. (Nisbet’s Scripture Hand- 
‘Dpooks.) 

PRACTICAL reflections on every verse of Is- 
aiah; pref. by Rev. BH. King (Bp.). N. Y., 
Longmans, 1894. 224281 p. 12°. $1.50. 


b. Other. 


BERTHET. Essai d’interprétation de quelques 
mythes bibliques. Orléans, 1894. 15 p. 8°. 

BIBELWERK, theologisch-homiletisches; hrsg. 
v. J. P. Lange. Des Neuen Testaments. 
Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing. 8°. 

11. Die Pastoralbriefe u. der Brief an Phile- 
mon. Bearb. v. J. J. van Oosterzee. 4. Aufl., 
durchgesehen u. iiberarb. v. K. Knote, 1894. 
x+171 p. 2M. 

DELITZSCH, Frdr. Assyrisches Handworter- 
buch. 1. Tl. Lpz., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl., 1894. 
14230 p. 8°. 14M. 

GEROK, Karl. Die Psalmen. In Bibelstun- 
den. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., Krabbe, 1894. 14192 p. 
1.50M. 

JEAN (saint). Le Saint Evangile de saint Jean. 
Tr. par Le Maistre de Sacy. Paris, Chaix; 
Neal, 1894. 80 p. 32°. 0.10f. 

JUNG, J. Bibelkunde. Kurze Hinleitg. in die 
hl. Schriften des A. u. N. T. Lpz. (1888), G. 
A. Kauffmann, 1894. 72 p. 8°. —75M. 

KOMMENTAR, kurzgefaszter, zu den hl. Schrif- 
ten. Hrsg. v. Herm. Strack u. Otto Zéckler. 
A. Altes Testament. Miinchen, C. H. Beck. 

I, 3. Die Biicher Genesis, Exodus, Levitikus 
u. Numeri, ausgelegt v. Prof. L. Strack, 1894. 
i-xx+305-476. 3.50M. 

LAZARUS, M. Der Prophet Jeremias. Bres- 
lau, Schottlaender, 1894. 103 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

LEOND XIII. Sugli studi della sacra scrittura; 
lettera enciclica. Pavia, tip. Artigianelli, 
1894. 59p. 16°. 

LUTHHER’S Erklirung der hl. Schrift. Zusam- 
mengestellt v. Past. E. Muller. Gititersloh, C. 
Bertelsmann. 8°. 


IV. Practical Theology. 
1, Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, iety, The State. 
- 8. The Church. 
4, Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopedia Essays, etc, 


III. Das Evangelium Johannis. (S. 277-443.) 
1894, 2M.—IV. Die Apostelgeschichte u. der 
Brief an die Rémer. (S. 445-619.) 1894. 1.50M. 

MUSS-ARNOLT, W. A concise dictionary of 
the Assyrian language (Assyrian-English-Ger- 
man). Part 1. Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 
1894. 14104 p. 8°. 5M. 

PETUCHOWSKY, M. Beitriige zur Bibelexe- 
gese des Talmud. I. Frankfurt a.M., J. 
Kauffmann. 8°. 

I. Der Tanna Rabbi Ismael. 1894. 116 p. 
3M. 

REUSS, Ed. Das Alte Testament, iibers., ein- 
geleitet u. erliiutert. Hrsg. aus dem Nachlasse 
des Verf. v. Licc. Dir. Erichson u. Pfr. Dr. 
Horst. 31-35. Lfg. 8°. Braunschweig, ©. A. 
Schwetschke & Sohn? 1894. 4 1.30M.; vor Er- 
scheinen bestellt & 1M. 

ROSENMANN, M. Studien zum Buche Tobit. 
Berl., Mayer & Miiller, 1894. vii+41 p. 8°. 
Net, 1.50M. 

ROSER, H. Le Notre Pére expliqué par 
Luther, Zwingle et Calvin (thése). Rouen, 
Cagniard, 1894. 59 p. 8°. 

STOPPANI, Ant. - L’Exemeron. 
512 p. 

VIELJEUX, A. Introduction 4 Vépitre de 
Jude (thése). Montauban, Granié, 1894. 54 
pS. 

ZANGEMEISTER, Karl, u. Braune, Wilh. 
Bruchstiicke der altsiichsischen Bibeldichtung 
aus der Bibliotheca Palatina. Heidelberg, G. 
Koester, 1894. 94 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

ZEUGNISSE der Kirchenviiter f. das Lesen’ 
der hl. Schrift. 4. Aufl. Basel, Jaeger & 
Kober, 1894. 16 p. 8°. .08M._ 


19-20. 385- 


Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. BIBLICAL AND JEWISH. . 
(Including Biblical Theology.) 


a. American and English. 


ADENEY, Walter F. Theology of the N. T. 
N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 248 p. 16°. Net, 75c. 

COX, S. The Hebrew twins: a vindication of 
God’s ways with Jacob and Hsau. N. Y., 
Whittaker, 1894. 259 p. 12°. $1.50. 

EDERSHEIM, Alfred. Jesus the Messiah. Abr. 
ed. Il. N. Y., Randolph, 1894. c. ’90. 14+ 
645 p. 8°. $1.75. 

GILMOUR, R. Bible history. New ed. N. Y., 
Benziger Bros., 1894. 12°. Bds. 30c. 





1894. | 


GOOD shepherd (The): the life of our Saviour, 
for children. N. Y. and Chic., Revell Co., 
1894. 96 p. IL 4°. Bds. 50c. 

HALL, Philo. A broader Christianity: an essay 
on the direct teaching of Jesus. N. Y., Lovell, 
142 Worth St., 1894. e. 52 p. 8°. Pap. 25c. 

McCURDY, J. .F. History, prophecy, and the 
monuments. 1: To the downfall of Samaria. 
Lond., MacMillan, 1894. 8°. Net, 14s.; in 
Am., $3. 

MILLER, J. R. Come ye apart: daily readings 
on the life of Christ. Lond., Nelson, 1894. 
32°. 2s. 6d. 

PEARSE, M. G. Moses. Lond., C. H. Kelly, 
1894. 290 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

RALPH, Mrs. Edith. Step by step through the 
Bible: a scripture history for little children; 
with a preface by Cunningham Geikie. N. Y., 
Nelson. 3v. 8+162; 6+208; 8+224 p. 12°. 
Ea., $1. 

STEVENS, G. B. The Johannine theology. N. 
Y., Seribner, 1894. 1143887 p. 12°. $2. 

TAYLOR, W. M. Paul the missionary. Lond., 
Burnet, 1894. 498 p. 3s. 6d. 

WHITH, H. Alex. The origin of the Pentateuch 
in the light of ancient monuments. Rich- 
mond, Va., Johnson Pub. Co., 1894. 343804 p. 


$°. §2. 
b. Other. 


BLOCH, Phpp. Geschichte der Entwickelung 
der Kabbala. Trier, S. Mayer, 1894. v+166 
p. 8°. 3.25M. 

BOST, C. Les Evangiles apocryphes de l’enfance 
de Jésus-Christ. Montauban, Granié, 1894. 128 
ae: pA 

CAILLEUX, T. La Judée en Europe. La vér- 
ité sur les Juifs, leur origine et leur religion. 
Paris, Chamuel, 1894. xl+227 p. 18°. 2f. 

COMPENDIO de la vida de Nuestro Sefior Jesu 
Cristo, arreglado segain la concordancia de los 
cuatro evangelistas; por los Hermanos de las 
escuelas cristianas. Tours, Mame. Paris, 
procuraduria general, 27, calle Oudinot, 1894. 
viiit+170 p. 18°. 

DECKERT, Jos. Der ewige Jude “ Ahasver.” 
Zur Abwehr e. philosemit. Mahnrufes in der 
Judenfrage. Wien, H. Kirsch, 1894, 31 p. 8°. 
0.30M. 

EVERS, N. H. Die biblische Geschichte u. 
deren Behandlung auf der Unterstufe. 2. (Ti- 
tel-)Ausg. Rostock (1890), Werther, 1894. 
Viii+136p. 8°. 1.50M. 

HOFF, Bez-Rabb. Relig.-Lehr. Dr. E., hebrii- 
ische Lese- u. Sprach-Fibel f. Schule u. Haus. 
*1. Abth: Leselehre. 2. Aufl. Prag, J. B. 
Brandeis, 1894. 44 p. 8°. —50M. 

HUBBE-SCHLEIDEN. Jésus est-il bouddhiste? 
Chambery, Ménard. Paris, Picard, 1894. 127 
p. 16°. 

ssi f. die israel. Cultusgemeinden Béh- 
Mens. 2. Jahrg. 5655 (1894-95). Prag, J. B. 
Brandeis, 1894. 301 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

MEIGNAN. Les prophétes d’Israél depuis Dan- 
iel jusqu’A Jean-Baptiste et le Messie. Tours, 
Mame. Paris, Lecoffre, 1894.. x1579 p. 8°. 
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NISSEN, J. Unterredungen iib. die biblischen 
Geschichten. Lpz. (1888), G. A. Kaufmann, 
1894. 2v. 8°. 480M. 

RENAN, Ernest. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
Deutsch y. E. Schaelsky. 4. Bd. Berl., Cron- 
bach, 1894. iv+380 p. 8°. 6—; 8.25M. 

SANGER, H. Zehn Predigten f. Rosch Ha- 
schanah, Jom-Kippur u. Sukkoth. Frankfurt 
a. M., J. Kaufmann, 1894. iii+68 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

SCHNEIDEWIN, Max. Die jiidische Frage im 
Deutschen Reich. Hameln, Th. Fuendeling, 
1894. x+162p. 8°. 2.50M. 

SCHRIFTEN des Institutum Judaicum in Leip- 
zig. Lpz. (W. Faber). 8°. 


41. Joreh Deah d. i. Lehrer der christl. Er- 
kenntnis, jiid. Irrtiimern entgegengesetzt. 3. 
Aufl. nach der Callenberg. Ausg. vom J. 1744 
v. Wilh. Ulmer, 1894. 48 p. 


neu bearb. 
—60M. 

STEIN, Abr. Zeitrechnung aller israelitischen 
Jahrzeitstage nach Verstorbenen f. 60 nachein- 
ander folgende Jahre vom J. 1890 bis 1950, 
nach israelit. Zeitrechng. vom J. 5651 bis 
5710. Wien. Prag, J. B. Brandeis, 1894. x 
+40 p. 8°. 2M. 

STOSH, Geo. St. Paulus, der Apostel. Eine 
apologet. Studie. Lpz. (W. Faber), 1894. vii+ 
232 p. 8°. 3—; 3.75M. 

TRIEBEL, Rob. Die wichtigsten biblischen 
Geschichten. 3. Aufl. Breslau, F. Hirt, 1894. 
xvi+167 p. 8°. 1.75; 2M. 

WEISZ, Adf. Lehrbuch der jiidischen Relig- 
ionsgeschichte f. die héheren Classen der 
Mittelschulen. 1. Thi. Von der Offenbare. 
bis zum vorliuf. Albschlusse des bibl. Kan- 
ons. Prag, J. B. Brandeis, 1894. v+184 p. 
8°. 2M. 

ZHTTER, Karl. Geschichte der géttlichen Off- 
enbarung des alten (Bundes. 2. Aufl. Graz, 
Styria, 1894. 175 p. 8°. 160M. 


2. Post-BIBLICAL. 
a. American and English. 


BALDWIN, F. B. The old churches of our 
land. Lond., Christian Knowledge Soc., 1894. 
8°. 3s. 

CLARKH, A.M. Life of St. Francis Borgia of 
‘the Society of Jesus. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 
1894, 12°. Net, $1.75. 

COWAN, H. Landmarks of church history to 
the Reformation. (Guild Text-books.) Lond., 
Black, 1894. 18°. 6d. 

DUNNING, Albert BE. Congregationalists in 
America: a popular history of their origin, be- 
lief, polity, growth, and work; special chap- 
ters by Rev. Jos. E. Roy, Rev. Francis BE. 
Clark, Rev. H. A. Bridgman [and others]; in- 
trods. by Rev. R. S. Storrs and Oliver O. How- 
ard. N. Y., J. A. Hill & Co., 44 B. 14th St., 
1894. 552 p. Il. 8°. Subs., $2.75, $3, $3.50, 
$4.50. — 

FROUDE, Ja. Anthony. Life and letters of Er- 
asmus: lectures delivered at Oxford, 1893-94. 
N. a ‘ Seribner’s Sons, 1894. c. 34433 D: 
8°. -» $2.50. 
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HERBERT (Lady). St. Monica. Lond., Cath- 
olic Truth Soc., 1894. 114 p. 8°. 64. 

MACAULAY (Dr.). Luther anecdotes. (R. T. 
8S. Library.) Lond., Tract Soc. 18°. 6d. 

MONTEFIORE, A. Reginald Heber. Lond., 
Partridge, 1894. 158 p. 8°. 1s. 6d. N. Y., 
Revel, 75c. 

ORACLES ascribed to Matthew by Papias of 
Hierapolis. Lond., Longmans. 1894. 276p. 
8°. 6s. 

RADFORD, L. B. Thomas of London before 
his consecration. (Cambridge Historical Es- 
says, No. 7.) Lond., Camb. Warehouse, 1894. 
270 p. 8°. 4s. 6d. 

SIMPSON, W.S. St. Paul’s Cathedral and old 
city life. Lond., Stock, 1894. 324 p. 7s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


ACTA eccl. Mediolanensis. 42. 

AMBELUNG, Karl M. Johannes Mathesius. 
Gtitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1894. viii+284 p. 
8° post. 3.60; 4.50M. 

ANNALES ecclésiastiques, pour faire suite & 
l’Histoire universelle de l’Eglise catholique par 
Rohrbacher, continuée sous forme d’Annales, 
de 1846 & 1868, par J. Chantrel, et de 1869 a 
1889, par dom Chamard, prieur des Bénédic- 
tins de Saint-Maur. T. 2. Fascicule 2 (1873). 
Corbeil, Crété. Paris, Gaume et Ce, 1894. 
2 vols. 1614320 p. 8°. 10f. per vol. 

BLEICKEN, B. Das evangelische Christen- 
thum u. das heidnisch-rémische Recht. Ham- 
burg (Herold’s Verl.), 1894. 79 p. 8°. 1M. 

BOULET, P. Vie de Mre Jean d’Aranthon, 
d’Alex. Bourg, Villefranche, 1894. xiv+232 

ey - et 

BUCHWALD, Geo., ed. Wittenberger Ordinier- 
tenbuch 1537-1560. Lpz., G. Wigand, 1894. v 
+141 p. 8°. 10M. 

CARTULAIRE de Il’abbaye cardinale de la 
Trinité de Venddéme, pub. par l’abbé Ch. 
Métais. T. 2. Chartres, Durand. Paris, Pic- 
ard, 1894. vii+519 p. 8°. 

DANNER, Frz. Catalogus totius sacri, candidi, 
canonici ac exempti ordinis Praemonstraten- 
sis ineunte anno 1894. Stift Wilten b. Inns- 
bruck, Selbstverlag, 1894. xxviii+135 p. 8°. 
2—; 2.50M. 

DENIS, C. Note sur une basilique chrétienne 
du Kef. 4p. avec fig. et plan. Angers, imp. 
Burdin et Ce. Paris, lib. Leroux. 

Extrait du Bulletin archéologique (année 
1892). 

FERAUD. Notice historique sur Mgr. Audemar 
évéque d’Adran. Digne, Chaspoul, Constans 
et Ve Barbaroux, 1894. 44p. 8°. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN, katholische, zur Wehr u. 
Lehr’. Berl., Germania. 16°. 

85. Gustav Adolf, Kénig v. Schweden. Hin 
traur. Jubiliium 1594-1894. 64 p. —10M. 

FUHRER, Jos. Zur Felicitas-Frage. 8°. Lpz., 
G. Fock, 1894. 36 p. 8°. 1M. 

GESCHICHTSBLATTER des deutschen Huge- 
notten-Vereins. Magdeburg, Heinrichshofen’s 
Sort. 8°. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


[NovEMBER, 


III. 10. Urkunden zur Geschichte hugenotti- 
scher Gemeinden in Deutschland. Hrsg. v. 
Henri Tollin. 59 p. 1M. 

GUSSFELDT, E. Die Insel Reichenau u. ihre 
Klostergeschichte. Konstanz, W. Meck in 
Komm., 1894. 85 p. 12°. 1M. 

HANDBUCH des Bisth. Trier. 
inus-Druckerei in Komm., 1894. 
8°. 3.75M. 

HARRIS, Ernest Lloyd.. Church and state in 
the Maryland colony. Diss. Heidelberg, J. 
Horning, 1894. viit54 p. 8°. Net, 1.20M. 

HIRSCHMANN, Adam. Der hl. Sola. Ein his- 
tor. Versuch. Ingolstadt, A. Ganghofer, 1894. 
84 p. 4°. 1M. 

HOLLARD, R. La France et le protestantisme. 
Dole, Bernin.. Paris, Fischbacher, 1894. 32 p. 
8°. 

JEAN d’Arc et les cléricaux; par Un franc- 
macon. Gien, Imp. républicaine, 1894. 16 p. 
8°. 

KAYSER, Karl. Der Kampf um die Kirche 
zu Hottenrode 1597-1616. Vortrag. Géttingen, 
Dieterich’s Sort, 1894. 52 p. 8°. —75M. 

LACOINTA, J. Marie Jenna: sa vie et ses ceuy- 
res. 2e 6d. Tours, Mame. Paris, Poussielgue,. 
1894. vii+415 p. 18°. 

LEFEBRHE, A. Histoire de la mére de Sainte- 
Ursule (Louis-Charlotte-Henriette Darquer) et 
des Ursulines de Boulogne depuis la Révolu- 
tion jusqu’en 1863. Montreuil-sur-Mer, Du- 
quat. Boulogne-suh-Mer, Mile Deligny, 1894. 
XVi+284 p. 8°. 

LENK, H. Der Reichstag zu Augsburg im J. 
1530. Barmen, Wiemann, 1894. iii+156p. 8°. 
2M. 

LITTEN, J. Edward. Johann Gottfried Roes- 
ner u. das Thorner Blutgericht. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Jesuiten in Polen. Thorn, 
E. Lambeck, 1894. 52 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

LOUVOT, Mgr. Petit, archevéque de Besancon. 
Besancon, Jacquin, 1894. 30 p. 8°. 

MARIA vy. der Vorsehung. Die ehrwiirdige 
Muiter (Eugenie Smet), ihr Leben u. Wirken 
f. die armen Seelen im Fegfeuer. Aus dem 
Franz. tibers. Innsbruck, F. Rauch, 1894. 
xv+290 p. 12°. 1.60M.° 

MASSON, A. L. Jean Gerson: sa vie, son 
temps, ses ceuvres. Lyon, Vitte, 1894. 432 p. 
8°. 

MONUMENTA medii aevi historica res gestas. 
Poloniae illustrantia. Krakau, Buchh. der 
poln. Verlags-Gesellschaft. 8°. 

XIII. Acta capitulorum nec non iudiciorum 
ecclesiasticorum selecta, editit B. Ulanowski: 
Vol. 1. Acta capitulorum Gneznensis, Poz- 
naniensis et Vladislaviensis (1408-1530). 1894. 
vi+663 p. 

XIV. Codex epistolaris saeculi XV. Tom. 
II. Collectus cura Prof. Dr. Anatol. Lewicki, 
1894. Ixxx+665 p. 

MULLER. D. L. Methodistische Strémungen 
u. Evangelistenarbeit in den evangelischen 
Gemeinden. Vortrag. Giitersloh, C. Bertels- 
mann, 1894. 39 p. 8°. —40M. 


Trier, Paul- 
164208 p. 





1894. ] 


NORRENBERG, P. Die hl. Irmgardis v. Stich- 
teln. Bonn, P. Hanstein, 1894. vii64 p. 8°. 
1M. 

QUELLEN u. Forschungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte. Hrsg. v. der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft. Paderborn, F. Schéningh. 8°. 


III. Die pipstlichen Kollektorien in Deutsch- - 


land wihrend des XIV. Jahrh. Hrsg. v. Prof. 
Dr. Joh. Pet. Kirsch, 1894. Ixxviii+562 p. 
20M. 

REH, Paul. Das Verhiltnis des deutschen Or- 
dens zu den preussischen Bischifen im 13. 
Jahrh. 2. Kapitel. Die Bestimmungen. Wil- 
helms vy. Modena iib. die preuss. Bistiimer. 
Der Orden u. Erzbischof Albert. Diss. Bres- 
lau, L. Kéhler, 1894. 8°. 38 p. Net, 1M. 

ROCHEBRUNEH, P. de. Etude sur les églises 
romanes de la Vendée. Vannes, Lafolye 
(1893), 1894. 7 p. 2 pl. 8°. 

ROMSTOCK, Frz. Sales. Personalstatistik u. 
Bibliographie des bischéfl. Lyceums in Hich- 
stitt. Ingolstadt, A. Ganghofer, 1894. v+iv+ 
265 p. 8°. 450M. 

SAINTBH Ursule et ses compagnes, vierges et 
martyres. Abbeville, Paillart, 1894. 32 p. 
16°. 

SCHAUERTH, Heinr. Mystik. Paderborn, Jun- 
fermann, 1894. 118 p. 8°. 1M. 

SICARD. L’ancien clergé de France. I: les 
evéques avant la Révolution. Albi, Saint- 
Jean. Paris, Lecoffre (1893), 1894. 525 p. 
8°. 6f. 

SICARD. L’ancien clergé de France. II: les 
evéques pendant la Révolution. 2e éd. Albi, 
Saint-Jean. Paris, Lecoffre, 1894. 515 p. 8°. 

SPORR, Bernard M. Lebens-Bilder aus dem 
Serviten Orden. Innsbruck, Vereinsbuchh. 8°. 

Ill. 1894. v+656 p. 5.60M. 

SPREITZENHOFER, Ernest. Die Entwick- 
lung des alten Ménchtums in Italien bis zum 
Auftreten des hl. Benedict. Wien, H. Kirsch, 
1894. 139 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

SUCHET, J. M. Vie du vénérable Antoine- 
Sylvestre Receveur. Besancon, Jacquin. Paris, 
Retaux, 1894. xx+385 p. 8°. 

TROIS jours 4 la Trappe de Notre-Dame 4d’ 
Aiguebelle. Nimes, Gervais-Bedot, 1894. 36 
p. 8°. 

UN éducateur chrétien; l’'abbé Pierre Refanel. 
Toulouse, Saint-Cyprien, 1894. 89 p. 8°. 

VERGERO, P. Voor de Hervorming. Goun- 
chem, 1894. 566 p. 8°. 9.90f1. 

VIE du vénérable Chapdelaine, de la Société 
des missions étrangéres. Abbeville; Paillart, 
1894. 32 p. 16°. 

WEDEWER, Herm. Lehrbuch f. den kathol- 
ischen Religionsunterricht in den oberen 
Klassen héherer Lehranstalten. 1. Abtlg. 
Grundrisz der Kirchengeschichte. 5. Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. xiii+109+xviii p. 
8°. 1.50M. 

WEHRLE. Panégyrique de saint Dominique. 
Paris, Mersch, 1894. 16 p. 8°. 

ZENDER, Pet. Joh. Ambrosius Zobel.* 2. Aufl. 
Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1894. 255 p. 8°. 1.20; 
1.50M. 
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8. NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
a. American and English. 


DYER, L. Studies of the gods in Greece. New 
ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1894. 8°. $2. 

MARRYAT, Florence. The spirit world. Post 
8°. 312 p. 6s. Lond., F. V. White. 

PAUSANIUS. Mythology and monuments of 
ancient Athens: being a translation of a por- 
tion of the “ Attica,” by Margaret De G. Ver- 
rall; with introd. essay and archzeological 
commentary, by Jane BE. Harrison. New ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1894. Il. 12°. $4. 

PODMORE, Frank. Apparitions and thought- 
transference. N. Y., imported by Scribner, 
1894. 13:401 p. Il. 12°. (Contemporary Sci- 
ence Ser., No. 26.) $1.50. 

SACRED books of the East. The questions of 
King Milanda. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids. Part 2. Lond., Frowde, 
1894. 394 p. 8°. 12s. 6d. 

WRIGHT, Claude Falls. Principles of modern 
theosophy; introd. by W. Q. Judge. N. Y., 
The Path, 1894. 12°. $1; pap., 50c. 


b. Other. 


GARBE, Rech. Die Samkhya-Philosophie. Lpz., 
1894. viii+847 p. 8°. 12M. 

HARTMANN, Frz. Theosophie u. die interna- 
tionale theosophische Gesellschaft. Lpz., W. 
Friedrich, 1894. 16 p. 8°. Gratis. 

LARSEN, H. M. Krishna. Kjobenhayn, 1894. 
84 p. 8°. 

MYSTERES des sciences occultes: Physiogno- 
monie, Phrénologie, Chiromancie, Grapholo- 
gie, Divination, etc. Corbeil, Crété-de-l’Arbre. 
Paris, Librairie illustrée, 1894. viii+595 p. Il. 
8°. 

VALENTIN, P. Les religions orientales con- 
sidérées dans leurs rapports avec l’hygiene. 
Le Havre, Lemale et Ce. Paris, Steinheil, 
1894. 83 p. 8°. 


IlL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


AGNOSTIC faith. Enlarged from a paper on 
‘Ethical Theism’ in the National Review, 
Feb., 1884. 3ed. Lond., Stanford, 1894. 12°. 
1s. 

GLADDEN, W. The church and the kingdom. 
Lond., Ward & L., 1894. 76 p. 8°. Is. 6d. 
HUXLEY, T. H. Evolution and ethics, and 
other essays. (Collected Essays, Vol. 9.) 

Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 340 p. 8°. 5s. 

LADD, G. T. Primers of psychology. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1894. 154224 p. $1. 

LEO XIII. (Pope). Apostolic letters of,.on the 
reunion of Christendom. N. Y., Benziger Bros. 
1894. 16°. Pap., net, 5c. 

MOSCHAKE, I. The catechism of the Ortho- 
dox Christian Church. Lond., Christian 
Knowledge Soc., 1894. 8°. 6d. 

SETH, J. A study of ethical principles. Lond., 
Blackwood, 1894. 468 p. 8°. 10s. 6d. 
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Biblical giving. 

Teacher and the class. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


Richmond, October, 1894. 


Dr. Driver on Isaiah XIII. and XIV. 

Theology of Hosea and Amos. 

New Testament law for the church’s effort at 
propagandism. 

Lambeth ultimatum. 

Conditions of success in the Gospel ministry. 

Determinant of value in morals. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Philadelphia, October, 1894. 


George D. Herron as a leader. 

Messianic teaching of Isaiah. 

A Priori proof of the existence of God. 

Henry Preserved Smith on inspiration. 

Sons of God and the daughters of men. 

Proposed plan of federation of the Reformed 
churches. 

Edwin Cone Bissell. 


The Thinker. 


New York, October, 1894. 


Jewish scholarship among Christians. 

Deuteronomy not compiled in the seveuth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Internal evidence on the authorship of the pas- 
toral epistles. 

‘* Near Damascus.” 

Holy Ghost at the baptism of our Lord. 

Power to forgive sin. 

Early Christian vestment. 

Descensus ad inferos. 

Immutability of God. 


The Treasury. 
New York, October, 1894. 


Christianity and reform work. 
Presidents of Yale. 

Mind of Christ. 

Great Man. 

Sowing and reaping. 

Hand of God in history, 
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MAGAZINES. 


McC.LuRe’s MaGaZInE for November contains: 
** Introduction to the Napoleon Series,” Gardiner 
G. Hubbard; ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,” Ida M. 
Tarbell; ‘‘A Feline Fate,” Anna Robeson Brown; 
** Real Conversations,” Recorded by Mr. Barr; 
‘“De Profundis,” A Conan Doyle; ‘‘How Allan 
Pinkerton Thwarted the First Plot to Assassi- 
nate Lincoln,” Cleveland Moffett; ‘‘ My Friend 
Will.” Charles F. Lummis; ‘‘ Unknown Parts of 
the World,” Hugh Robert Mills; ‘‘ The Doom of 
London,” Robert Barr; ‘‘The Search for the 
Absolute Zero,” Henry J. W. Dam; “My First 
Book,” Rudyard Kipling; ‘‘The Bravest Deed 
of the War,” T. J. Mackey. 


THE November number of LIPPINCoTT’s MAGa- 
ZINE contains: ‘* Dora’s Defiance,” Lady Lind- 
say; ‘‘ Magazine Fiction, and How Not to Write 
It,” Frederic M. Bird; ‘*Ten Dollars a Day—No 
Canvassing,” Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; ‘The Man 
Who Died at Amdheran,” Virginia Woodward 
Cloud; : “Incognito,” W. S. Walsh; ‘ Rector 
Warne's Heresy,” Gillam W. Ford; ‘ Bargain- 
ing in Russia,” Isabel F. Hapgood; ‘‘An Arizona 
Speculation,” Mary E. Stickney; ‘‘ Rabbits in 
New Zealand,” J. N. Ingram; ‘‘In the Bitter 
Root Mountains,” Ella Higginson; ‘‘M 
Schools,” Richard Malcolm Johnston; ‘‘Old New 
York Restaurants,” Edgar Fawcett; ‘‘The 
Roses,” Fannie E. Newberry; “‘ The Washington 
Correspondent,” E. J. Gibson. 


THE ATLANTIC MontTHiy for October, 1894, 
contains: ‘“‘ Philip.and His Wife,” Margaret 
Deland; ‘‘ Retrospect of an Octogenarian,” 
George E. Ellis; ‘‘ His Honor,” Ellen Mackubin; 
‘*From the Reports of the Plato Club,” Herbert 
Austin Aikins; ‘‘A Russian Holy City,” Isabel 
F, Hapgood; ‘‘And Ghosts Break Up Their 
Graves,” John Vance Cheney; ‘ Recollections 
of Stanton under Johnson,” Henry L. Dawes; 
‘* Heartsease,” Alice Brown; ‘‘At Hakata,” La- 
facadio Hearn; ‘‘Land of My Dreams,’ Louise 
Chandler Moulton; ‘‘A Playwright’s Novitiate,” 
Miriam Coles Harris; ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Sterne,” Henry Childs Merwin; ‘‘ Our Quinzaine 
at La Salette.” Anna Pierrepont Mcllvaine; 
‘*The Railway War,” Henry J. Fletcher. 


THE contents of HARPER’s MAGAZINE for No- 
vember are: ‘*The Sea-Robbers of New York,” 
Thomas A. Janvier; ‘‘ People We Pass,” Julian 
Ralph; ‘“‘A Painter’s Impressious of Rajpoo- 
tana,” Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘‘A Sister of the 
Annunciation,” Marguerite Merington; “‘At the 
Capital of the Young Republic,” Henry Loomis 
Nelson; ‘‘On the Trail of the Wild Turkey,” 
Charles D. Lanier; ‘‘ The Golden House,” Charles 
Dudley Warner; ‘“‘An Interlude,” Grace King; 
‘« The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier, and Citizen,” 
Poultney Bigelow ; ‘‘A Canticle of November,” 
Rev. George T. Rider, D.D.; ‘‘ Graham’s Voice,” 
Ewan Macpherson; ‘‘ The Religion of the Sioux,” 
Lieutenant William H. Wassell, U.S. A.; ‘“‘Jon- 
athan Holt’s ‘ Third,’ ” Joan Gardner. 


THE contents of THE CENTURY for November 
are: ‘“‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” William 
M, Sloane; ‘‘ The Mother Who Died Too,” Edith 
M. Thomas; ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” F. Marion Craw- 
ford ; ‘‘A Hallowe’en Reformation,” Hezekiah 
Butterworth; ‘‘ Inthe City of Canton,” Florence 
O’Driscoll, M.P.; ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, ‘‘ The Hawthornes in Lenox,” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sophia Hawthorne, Her- 
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man Melville, and others; ‘‘ Dreamland,” Will- 
iam Prescott Foster; ‘‘ Josselin,” Anna Eichberg 
King; ‘‘The Making of Thieves in New York,” 
Jacob A. Riis; ‘‘ Witch-Hazel,’’ Elizabeth Akers; 
‘*The Churches of Provence,” Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer; ‘“M’Graw,” Francis Lynde; 
‘*Renascence,” John H. Boner; ‘‘ Washington 
in Lincoln's Time,” Noah Brooks; ‘‘An Evening,” 
Robert Burns Wilson. 





NOTES. 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, editor of the Ex- 
positor, has become the English correspondent 
of the New York Bookbuyer. 


Dr. DENNEY’s lectures delivered at Chicago 
Theological Seminary are in the Press, and will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The title chosen is ‘‘ Studies in Theology.” 


THE Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould is now sixty 
ears old, and has written fifty books. He 
ives in the same beautiful old manor-house 
which has been the home of the Gould family 
ever since the time of James I. 


Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON will publish 
in the autumn a new work by Dr. Stalker, It is 
a monograph on the Passion, and will be entitled 
“The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ.” The 
author’s ‘‘ Imago Christi” has just appeared in 
a Bulgarian translation. 


The Rock says: Messrs. T, and T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, announce a series of commentaries 
on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. 8. R. Driver, Dr. Alfred 
Plummer, and Prof. C. A. Briggs. The pro- 
gramme is not suggestive of a series of much 


‘practical pastoral value, and the editorship is 


not hopeful of orthodox teaching. 


AFTER five years of labor, with the help of 
247 editors, and the enormous expenditure of 
nearly one million dollars, the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company announce that the last page of the 
second, the concluding, volume of the new 
Standard Dictionary, is now in type. This 
volume will be ready for delivery in November. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have arranged for 
the publication of a series of volumes to be 
entitled ‘“*The Jewish Library,” under the 
general editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Each 
volume will give the results of recent research 
by Jewish scholars here and abroad on points 
of Jewish history, life, and thought, which are 
likely to be of interest to the general public. 


Two new theological works by clergymen of 
the American Church will be published during 
October by Thomas Whittaker. One is entitled 
**Oblation and Invocation, An Inquiry into 
Their History and Purpose,” by Rev. R. B. Fair- 
bairn, D.D., warden of St. Stephen's College ; 
the other ‘‘Outlines of Christian Théology ” 
by Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia. 


HeEsBA STRETTON’S new work entitled The 
Highway of Sorrow, dealing with the tragic 
story of the Stundists, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. early in October, and 
willappear simultaneously in America: Inthe 
preparation of the book the authoress has, 
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the Publishers’ Circular says, had the assist- 
ance of a well-known Russian writer, now an 
exile in England. 


Tue S. P. C. K. announces a translation of 
Professor Maspero’s The Dawn of Civilization 
{Egypt and Chaldea). The work has been trans- 
lated by M. L. McClure and edited by the Rev. 
Professor Sayce. The same publishers also 
promise a volume of Art Pictures from the Old 
Testament, consisting of a series of ninety pict- 
ures from original drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, F. Madox- 


_ Brown, Holman Hunt, and other artists. 


It is not generally known (says the Echo) that 
there is a case in the Buddhist Department of 
the British Museum containing an apparatus 
for exorcising evil spirits, which is used by 
some of the Buddhist sects in Japan. It con- 
sists of a brazier, surrounded by a small tray 
for offerings and bouquets of artificial flowers, 
the whole encircled by a rope supported on 
poles. In front of the brazier stands the priest 
uttering his incantations, and at the same 
time burning, one by one, oue hundred and 
eight sticks, each of which represents one of 
the wicked spirits. 


In the Life of Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
great temperance advocate, which is to appear 
in time for Christmas, considerable space will 
be devoted to reminiscences of her childhood 
school-days, and of her sister, Mary Willard, 
whose story she has told in the volume Nine- 
teen Beautiful Years, as well as to the history 
of the great Temperance, Woman’s Rights, and 
Social Purity movements, with which she is so 
closely connected. The book will contain some 
interesting illustrations—one by Lady Henry 
= who will also contribute the intro- 

uction. 


UNDER the title Religion in Common Life, 
Mr. Elliott Stock announces for immediate pub- 
lication a volume of sermons preached by 
various clergymen at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
The volume is contributed to by the Rev. E. C. 
Shelford, the Rev. F. J. Kitto, Prebendary 
Wace, Archdeacon Farrar, the Rev. W. J. 
Hocking, Canon Browne, the Rev. G. E. Ford, 
Archdeacon’Sinclair, Canon Acheson, the Rev. 
A. R. Buckland, and others. The same firm 
will publish shortly a volume for children, en- 
titled Talks with the Young on the Psalms, by 
C. H. Parry. 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Aug. 19-24.—Sixteenth Triennial Meeting of 
the German Baptist Churches, (Bundes Con- 
ferenz), at Berlin. 


Sept. 12.—Conference of delegates representing 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Southern Baptist Convention, at For- 
tress Monroe, Va., regarding co-operation in 
behalf of the education and evangelization of 
the negroes. 

Sept. 19.—Installation of Professor Spieker in 
his chair, at the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Sept. 20.—Installation of the? Rev. Theodore 
Weld Hopkins, as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Polity in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Sept. 20-21.—First Annual Meeting of the Men’s 
National Christian Prohibition Union, in Phbil- 
adelphia. 

Sept. 23.—Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the 
beginning of the Fulton Street Noon Prayer- 
meeting, in New York City. 


“* Temperance Day ” in the Presbyterian Church. 
Consecration of Sefior J. B. Cabrera, First 
Bishop of the Reformed Church of Spain, by 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishops of 
Clogher and Down, in Madrid. 


GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


Sept. 24-27.—Fifteenth meeting of the National 
Conference of Unitarians and other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Sept. 24-28.—General conference of the Metho- 
dist Church of Canada, at London, Ontario. 


Sept. 25-27.—Conference of the Evangelical Al 
liance, at Tunbridge Wells, England. 


Oct, 9-12.—English Church Congress, thirty- 
fourth year, at Exeter, England. 


Oct. 10-12.—Lake Mohonk Indian Conference. 


Oct. 10-13.—New England Conference of Char- 
ities, at Newport, R. I. 


Meeting of the American Board of Ccmmis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, at Madison, Wis. 


Oct. 11.—Sixteenth Annual Conference of the 
Evangelical Protestant Union of England, at 
Manchester. 


Oct. 11-14.—Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in Washington, 
D.C. : 


Oct. 15.—Close of the Eleventh Annual Convo- 
cation of the Christian Alliance, at the Gospel 
Tabernacle, New York. 


The Rt. Rev. William W. Niles, D.D. (Episcopal), 
Bishop of New Hampshire, goes to take charge 
temporarily of the Holy Trinity Church, Paris, 
France. 
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The Rt. Rev. Edward Sullivan (Anglican), 
Bishop of Algowa, Canada, has resigned his 
see and has’been appointed to the chaplaincy 
of Christ Church, Mentone. 


The Rev. F. Wallis is to be consecrated (An- 
glican) Bishop of Wellington, New Zealand. 


The Rev. James A. McFaul has been nominated — 


(Roman Catholic) Bishop of Trenton, N. J. 


The Rev. E. H. Dewart, D.D., retires from the 
editorship of the Christian Guardian, the 
organ of the Methodist Church of Canada. 


The Rev. Edward ,T. Bromfield, D.D., has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of the 
Sabbath-School and Missionary Department 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Rev. John Vant Stephens has accepted an 
appointment to a professorship in the theo- 
logical department of Cumberland Univer- 
sity. 


The Rev. Thomas Spencer has resigned his pro- 
fessorship in the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, Petersburgh, Va. 


Henry C. Vedder, M.A., has accepted the Chair 
of Church History in Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 


The Rev. W. T. Paterson, B.D., has been elect- 
ed to the Chair of Systematic Theology in 
Aberdeen University, Scotland. 


The Rev. S. H. Green, D.D., has been elected 
President of Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Rev. W. P. Du Bose, D.D., has been elected 
Dean of the Theological Department of the 
University of the South. 


OBITUARY. 


Reynolds, Grindall (Unitarian), D.D. (Harvard 
University), in Boston, Sept. 30, aged 69. He 
received his education in the public schools 
of Boston; entered business, but soon became 
intent on the ministry; entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, Mass., from which he 
graduated in 1847; became pastor of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church, at Jamaica 
Plain, 1848; removed to charge of First Parish 
of Concord, Mass., 1858; was chosen Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 1882, 
in which office he remained till his death. 


Rossi, Giovanni Battista de (Roman Catholic), 
in Rome, Sept. 20, aged 72. He was educated 
at the Collegium Romanum, and was a pupil 
of the Jesuit Marchi. Under the influence of 
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his teacher he devoted himself to Christian 
Archeology, particularly to the Catacombs, 
His fame rests upon his contributions from 
this source, and in this department he was 
facile princeps. His discoveries in the famous 
cemetery of St. Calliste are especially note- 
worthy. He embodied results in his ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Inscriptions of the City of Rome” and 
‘Christian Subterranean Rome.” He was 
prefect of the museum of the Vatican library 
and president of the Pontifical Academy of 
Roman Archeology, besides being a member 
of very many learned societies. 


Swing, Rev. David (Independent, formerly 


Presbyterian), at Chicago, Oct. 3, aged 64, 
He was graduated at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, 1852. It was his intention to study 
law,, but instead he devoted himself to theol- 
ogy; he was for twelve years professor of 
languages in Miami University, preaching oc- 
casionally in addition to his regular duties; 
became pastor of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, 1866. In 1874 the 
Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., now President 
of the College of New Jersey, then editor of 
The Interior, preferred charges of heresy 
against Prof. Swing. The Presbytery acquit- 
ted the latter; but when Dr. Patton announced 
his determination to press the charges in 
an appeal to the Synod, and thus engendered 
much bitterness, the accused man in disgust 
brought the proceedings to a close by resign- 
ing his charge and going out of the Presby- 
terian Church: He formed the Central Church 
in Chicago, where he had since labored with 
great success. He was a man of broad cult- 
ure and extensive reading, utterly intolerant 
of anything that savored of bigotry. 


CALENDAR. 


Oct. 25-Nov. 1.—Congress of Christian Workers, 
at Toronto, Canada. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Congress of Lay Workers and 
Sunday-School Teachers, at Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


Nov. 13-15.—Twelfth Baptist Congress, at De- 
troit, Mich. 

Nov. 13-16.—Npiscopalian Church Congress, in 
Boston. 


Non-partisan National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Convention, at Washington, 
Pa. 


Nov. 16-21.—Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union Convention, at Cleveland, O. 


Dec. 26-28.—American Historical Association, 
Washington, D, C, 
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